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THE NEW UNITY. 


Houghton, Mifflin & C 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The American Revolution. 


By JOHN FISKE. Illustrated Edition. Containing 22 
superb photogravures of portraits and paintings, 15 colored 
maps and plates, and 280 text cuts and maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 
$8.00. . 

These volumes are profusely illustrated with portraits, 
maps, plans of battles, pictures of historic buildings, and 
scenes, medals, facsimiles, ete. 


Cape Cod. 


By HENRY D. THOREAU. Holiday edition. Illustrated 
with 100 charming water colors by Miss AMELIA M. WAT- 
SON. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 

Thoreau’s unequaled description of Cape Cod is supple- 
mented by admirable illustrations printed in colors on the 
margins. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Her Writings, in a New Riverside Edition. 

From new plates. With portraits, views of Mrs. Stowe’s 
homes and other illustrations on the engraved title-pages. 
In 16 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 
each. 

A very handsome, every way desirable edition of the writ- 
ings of one of the greatest and most famous of American 
women. 


Talks about Autographs. 


By DR. GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, editor of “Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson.” With portraits and facsimiles. 
Square S8vo, leather, $3.50; also in buckram, with paper 
label, $3.50 net. 

Dr. Hill has opened an exceedingly interesting field of 
literary exploration, and has produced an unusually at- 
tractive volume. Fifty famous persons are embraced in his 
delightful “talks.” 


Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Rubricated and 
bound in antique leather, handsomely stamped. 16mo, $1.50. 


Judith and Holofernes. 


A Poem. By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Crown 
Svo, gilt top, $1.25. 

The old Macecabean story, with its Oriental scenes and 
characters, is told with all the imaginative charm and the 
literary felicity which belong to Mr. Aldrich. 


A Year in the Fields. 


Eight of JOHN BURROUGHW’ delightful papers, with 
20 charming pictures from photographs by CLIFTON 
JOHNSON. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Nine Love Songs and a Carol. 


By KAT#O DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Mrs. Wiggin has set to 
musie ten lyrics by Herrick, Sill, Miss Mulock, Amelie 
Rives, Oscar Leighton, Ruth McEnery Stuart, and others. 
Small 4to, in decorative flexible binding, $1.25. 


A Phrase Book from the Poetic and Dramatic 
Works of Robert Browning. 


To which is added an index containing the significant 
words not elsewhere noted. By MARIE ADA MOL- 
INEAUX, A. M., Ph. D. Uniform with both the Riverside 
and Cambridge Editions of Browning. Svo, $3.00. 

“It is just the book that all Browning students have long 
wanted.”—F. J. Furnivall. 


The Story of Aaron, the Son of Ben Ali. 


A Sequel to “Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer 
Country,” and “Mr. Rabbit at Home.” By JOEL CHAWN- 
DLER HARRIS, author of the “Uncle Remus” books. 
With 25 illustrations by OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, 
in illuminated cover, $2.00. 

Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret to the 
children, and here are the stories they heard. 


Three Little Daughters of the Revolution. 
Three capital stories by NORA PBHRRY. With illustra- 


tions by FRANK T. MERRILL. Square 12mo, tastefully 
bound, 75 cents. : 


A Little Girl of Long Ago. 


By ELIZA ORNE WHITE, author of “Winterborough,” 
etc. A charming companion volume to Miss White’s “When 
Molly Was Six.” With cover design and two other illus- 
trations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 
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BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, ETC. 
Chapter From a Life. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “A Sip- 
gular Life,” “The Gates Ajar,” etc. With 24 portraits and 
other illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 

A remarkably attractive book of biographical and literary 
interest. 


Complete Poetical Works of James Russel] 
Lowell. 


Cambridge Edition. Uniform with the Cambridge Rdi- 
tions of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Browning. With 
a portrait and engraved title-page with a vignette of Low- 
ell’s home, Elmwood. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. (Nearly ready.) 


Poems by Celia Thaxter. 


Appledore Edition. Edited, with a charming preface, by 
SARAH ORNE JBPWETT. 12mo, uniform with Mrs. Thax- 
ter’s “‘Letters,” cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Authors and Friends. 


By MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS. 12mo, artistically printed. 
$1.50. 

Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, 
Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, Tennyson and Lady 
Tennyson. 


Letters of Victor Hugo. 


Edited by PAUL MEURICE. 2 vols., 8vo, carefully 
printed, and bound in handsome library style. First series, 
with fine portrait, now ready, $3.00. 

A work of remarkable interest, including Hugo’s unpub- 
lished letters to his father, wife, children and to many 
famous persons. 


Christianity and Social Problems. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D., author of “The Evolution 
of Christianity,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

Dr. Abbott here gathers the fruit of years of thought and 
observation on the social order and disorders of the age, 
and endeavors to apply Christ’s teaching on social ques- 
tions to present conditions. 


Mornings in the College Chapel. 


Talks to Young Men on Personal Religion. By FRANCIS 
GREENWOCGD PEABODY, D. D., Plummer Professor 
of Christian Morals in Harvard University. 16mo, $1.25. 

A beautiful book containing nearly a hundred brief dis- 
courses in chapel services at Harvard University by Dr. 
Peabody. They cover a wide range of subjects, treated 
with great freshness, naturalness, and quickening power. 


Mere Literature and Other Essays. 


By WOODROW WILSON, author of “Congressional 
Government,” ete. 12mo, $1.50. 

A varied statement of the proper aims of literature and 
historical study, and represents both admirably. 


Whitman: A Study. 


An entirely new,. original, noteworthy book, by JOH'N 
BURROUGHS. 16mo, $1.25. Also uniform with the lim- 
ited Riverside Edition of Burroughs’ writings, with fine 
portrait of Whitman. ~ 12mo, gilt top, $1.50 net; uncut edges, 
paper label, $1.50 net. | 


Marm Lisa. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, author of “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” ete. 16mo, $1.00. 

Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child-figure in fiction and this 
story is one of Mrs. Wiggin’s longest and best. 


The Country of the Pointed Firs. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of “The Life of 
Nancy,” “A White Heron,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

This story, part of which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, is one of the most delightful books Miss Jewett 
has written. 


Sister Jane, Her Friends and Neighbors. 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, author of the “Uncle 
Remus” books, ete. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Except “Uncle Remus” himself, no person has stepped 
out of old Southern life into literature quite so natural and 
thoroughly representative as Sister Jane. The story is 4 


| notable addition to American fiction. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, Postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, - Boston. 
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Way & Williams’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE EPISTOLARY 
FLIRT. 


By ESMERIE AMORY. A story 
in dramatic form, satirizing a cer- 
tain sort of philandering men and 
women that abound in “literary cir- 


cles.” 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


The kind of playing at sin which is 
satirized here is not confined to the 
“literary set,’’ and the subject is brought 
home to many whose trade does not en- 
courage them to dabble with the emo- 
tions. The book is a’ sharp and telling 
satire upon platonic friendships. 


THE LUCKY NUMBER. 


By I. K. FRIEDMAN. Cloth, 
16mo., $1.25. 


Mr. Friedman has made a profound 
study of the slums. of Chicago. He does 
not occupy himself so much with the 
petty details of a situation as with the 
romance of it, its significance, its effect 
upen character. His stories, which cir- 
cle about a saloon called “‘The Lucky 
Number,” are intensely, vividly real. 
They are condensed so that every word 
counts, and they represent life as it is 
found narrowed and sharpened and in- 
tensified in the degradation of a great 
city. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


By W. A. WHITE. 16mo., cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


Mr. White’s editorial, ‘‘What’s Wrong 
with Kansas,’’ which was reprinted from 
his paper, the Emporia (Kas.) Gazette, 
and used as a campaign document, has 
already introduced him to a large circle 
of readers. His stories are original 
and sincere and interesting. Some of 
them show a deep insight into human 
nature, and in all of them one feels a 
sympathy with its weaknesses and fail- 
ures. They are fresh and wholesome, 
and at times very humorous. 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. 


By ELIA W. PEATTIE. With 
cover design by Mr. BRUCE ROG- 
ERS. 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
(Second edition.) 


‘“‘We wish to call most particular at- 
tention to a collection of short Western 
Stories by Mrs. Peattie, entitled ‘A 
Mountain Woman.’’ The book contains 
several of the best tales of Western life 
ever written.—Review of Reviews. 


THE COLOR OF LIFE. 


By ALICE MEYNELL. 16mo., 
cloth, $1.25. (Third edition.) 


“The papers outside the descriptive 
and the critical are little sermons— 
ideal sermons—let no one uninstructed 
by them take fright at the title; they 
aire not preachments; they are of 
the sermon’s right length, or about 
as long to read as the passage of 
a cathedral chant in the ear, and keeping 
throughout to the plain step of daily 
Speech, they leave a sense of stilled 


Singing on the mind they fill.”,—George 
Meredith. ay 


THE LITTLE ROOM, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 

By MADELENE YALB WYNNE. 
With cover design, frontispiece and 
decorations by the author. 16mo., 
linen, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. (Second 
thousand.) 


ma youd fresh and subtle fancy; she 
has caught the new air that is b owing 
On us from the next century. * * 
It awakens imagination and gives it a 
direction.”—Julian Hawthorne. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, - CHICAGO. 


George Washington. By Wooprow Wit- 
son, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Princeton University. Illustrated by Howarp 
Pyte and Others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


History of the German Struggle for 
Liberty. By Pouttney Bicetow, B.A. Co- 
piously Illustrated with Drawings by R. Ca- 
TON WooDvILLg, and with Portraits and Maps. 
Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (/” a Box.) 


GEORGE DU MAURIER 
English Society. Sketched by Gzorce pu 


Maurigr. Nearly roo Illustrations. Oblong 
4to, $2 So. 

In Bohemia with Du Maurier. By 
Fevix Moscueres. Illustrated with 63 Orig- 
inal Drawings by GEorGE Du MAuURIER. §2 50. 

A Souvenir of “Trilby.” Seven Photo- 


gravures in a Portfolio. 50 cents. 


HARPER’S CONTEMPORARY 
ESSAYISTS 
Uniform in Size and Style. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. 
Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in 


Criticism. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. §1 50. 


Impressions and Experiences. By W. 
D. Howk.ts. $1 50. 


The Relation of Literature to Life. 


By CuHarRLes DuDLEY WARNER. §1 50. 


The Gray Man. A Novel. By S. R. Crocx- 
ETT, author of ‘‘ The Raiders,” etc. Illustrated 
by SgymMour Lucas, R.A. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 50. 


In the First Person. A Novel. By Maria 
Loutsk Poo. Post 8vo, Cloth,Ornamental, $1 25. 


The Dwarfs’ Tailor, and Other Fairy Tales. 
Collected by Zozk Dana UNDERHILL. _Iilus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


The Mystery of Sleep. By Joun Bicetow. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, 
$1 so. (Jz a Box.) 


On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds. 
Twenty-eight Hundred Miles after Musk-Oxen 


and Wood-Bison. By Caspar WHITNEY. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Frances Waldeaux. A Novel. By Resscca 
HarpinG Davis, author of ‘‘ Dr. Warrick’s 
Daughters.”’ Illustrated by T. bE THULSTRUP. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Limitations. A Novel. By E. F. Benson, 
author of ‘‘ Dodo,” ‘‘ The Judgment Books,”’ 
etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


An Elephant’s Track, and Other Stories. 


By M. E. M. Davis. Illustrated. Post 8vo,” 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Solomon Crow’s Christmas Pockets, 
and Other Tales. By RutTH McEngry Stuart. | 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. | 
In the Old Herrick House, and Other | 


trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Stories. By E_ten DouGias DeLanp. Illus- | 


Naval Actions of the War of 1812. By 
James Barnes. With ar full-page Illustrations 
by CARLTON T. CHAPMAN, printed in color or 
tint. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 
Gilt Top, $4 50. 


Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of 
the City of New York (1816-1860). 


By Cuas. S. Haswec_. With many Iilustra- 
tions, a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and 
a Map of New York in 1816. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


Alone in China, and Other Stories. By Jutran 
RAtpuH. Illustrated by C.D. WeLpon. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


The Ship’s Company, and Other Sea People. 
By J. D. Jerrotp KeE.vey, Lieutenant - Com- 
mander U.S. N. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


A Rebellious Heroine. A Story. By Joun 
Kenprick Banecs. Illustrated by W. T. Smep- 
LEY. 16mo,Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges, $1 25 


The Comedies of William Shakespeare. 
With many Drawings by Epwin A. Assy, re- 
produced by Photogravure. Four Volumes. 
Large 8vo, Half Cloth, Decke] Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $30 00. Net. (/2 a Box.) 


Shak the Boy. By Wiiutam J. 


Ro.re. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mark T'wain’s Joan of Arc. Personal Rec- 
ollections of Joan of Arc. Illustrated by F. V. 
pu Monpb. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


BOOKS BY MARK TWAIN 
New and Uniform Library Editions from new Elec- 
trotype Plates. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and 
other Illustrations. $1 75. 


Life on the Mississippi. Illustrated. $1 75. 


A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 


thur’s Court. Illustrated. $1 7s. 
The Prince and the Pauper. III’d. $1 7s. 


Tom Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer, 
Detective, and Other Stories, etc., etc. Ilus- 
trated. $1 75. 


The American Claimant, and Other Sto- 


ries. Illustrated. $1 75. 


Amyas Egerton, Cavalier. A Novel. By 
Maurice H. Hervey. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Bound in Shallows. A Novel. By Eva 


WiLpER BropueapD. Illustrated by W. A. 
Rocers. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Love in the Backwoods. Two Stories: 


“Two Mormons from Muddlety,” ‘‘ Alfred’s 
Wife.’”’ By Lancpon Etwyn Mitcnecr. Il- 
lustrated by A. B. Frost. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


Gascoigne’s “Ghost.” A Novel. By G. B. 
Buracin. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Tomalyn’s Quest. A Novel. By G. B. 
Burcin. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. ~ 


A Virginia Cavalier. By Motty E.tiot 
SEAWELL. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 5o. 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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Harper § Brothers’ Holiday List: 


The Battle of Dorking 


THE GERMAN 
CONQUEST OF ENGLAND 


REMINISCENCES OF A VOLUNTEER 


Describing The Arrival of The German Ar- 
mada— The Destruction of The British Fleet — 
Decisive Battle of Dorking — The Capture of 
London — Downfall of The British Empire 


Price, 25 Cents. 


FOR THOUGHT 


AND 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A Dainty Gift Booklet of Poems and Selections 


Square, 12mo., white embossed cover. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, 


CHICAGO. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. The Story of His Boyhood. By JAmEs 
M. Barrik. With 11 full-page Illustrations by William Hatherell. 
12mo, $1.50. : 

“Those who know a piece of life when they find it, and who care for the ulti- 


mate charm of a bit of pure literature, will read and re-read Mr. Barrie’s master- 
piece.”—Hamilton W. Mabie, 


MARGARET OGILVY. By her son, James M. Barre. With Por- 
trait. 12mo, $1.25. | 


An affectionate sketch of Mr. Barrie’s mother, which is necessarily also a 
sketeh of much of his own life and surroundings, as well as his work. 


THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1870-1895. sy KK. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, President of Brown Uni- 
versity. With 350 [Hustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 

‘President Andrews has undertaken a stupendous task, and has executed it 


with a fulness of Knowledge and a grasp of events that are admirable.”’— Boston 
Beacon. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 
Forester. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Nowhere have Mr. Stockton’s powers been executed with better effect than 
in this book.”’— Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. Ry Ronzenrt Howarp Russet. 


With 130 Illustrations, chiefly from photographs. 12mo, $2.00. 


sy FRANK R. Stockton. Illustrated by A. 


‘An enthusiastie story of some. most interesting journeyings.”’—Chicago IJnter- 
Ocean. 
IN OLE VIRGINIA. Ry Tomas Nerson Pace. With 24 full-page 
Illustrations by A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle, W. T. Smedley, C. S. 
Reinhart, A. Castaigne and B. W. Clinedinst. 12mo, $2.50. 


THAT FIRST AFFAIR, And other Sketches. By J. A. Mrrcenetn,, 


author of ‘‘Amos Judd.’’  I[llustrated by Gibson, Trost, Richards, 
and the author. 12mo, $1.25. 


MY VILLAGE. By EK. Boyp Smith. With nearly 150 Illustrations 
from drawings by the author. 12mo, $2.00. 

‘*Few volumes of the season have surpassed this in quiet charm. Mr. Smith 
vives a picture of the French peasant and provincial life full of color.”’—7'he 
Outlook, 

SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. The Field-de Koven Song Book. Verses 
by EuGENE FreELD. Music by REGINALD DE KOVEN and others. 
Svo, $2.00. 7 


LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES, Ana Other Stories. By H. C. BuNNER. 


With 12 full-page Illustrations by A. Castaigne, W. T. Smedley, — 


and Orson Lowell, 12mo, $1.50. 


POEMS. Ry H.C. Bunner. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.75. 


The volume includes the verses in “Airs from Already,” ‘‘Rowen,” and his 
poems printed since their publication. 


THE SPRIGHTLY ROFIANCE OF MARSAC. By Mou.y ELLIor 


SEAWELL. Illustrated by Gustave Verbeek. 12mo, $1.25. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Books by lan Maclaren 


(REV. JOHN WATSON, D.D.) 
Kate Carnegie $1 50. 


With 50 Illustrations by F. C. Gordon. 


Ian Maclaren’s first long story. <A 
Story full of delightful situations, jy 
which the author’s power to move thy 
reader’s sympathies and to appeal to his 
sense of humor is as great as ever. The 
scene is laid in ‘‘ Drumtochty.’’ 


The Cure of Souls, $4.50. 


Being the Lyman-Beecher lectures oy 
preaching, recently delivered at Yale 
University. | 

Chief Contents:—The Genesis of a 
Sermon—The Technique of a Sermon 
Problems of Preaching—Theology the 
Theory of Religion—The. New Dogma 
The Machinery of a Congregation—The 
Work of a Pastor—The Public Worship 
of God—The Minister’s Care of Himself. 

Full of anecdote and _ illustration: 
these lectures have all the author's 
charm of style. They appeal not only 
to clergymen, but to all church-going 
men and women. 


The Mind of the Master, $1.50. 


‘‘No history of Jesus, no series of ser- 
mons on the nature of religion and the 
destiny of the human race, ever gave to 
the world a more consistent revelation 
of the simplicity of the laws of God, 
of the sweetness of the character of 
Christ, or ever offered so alluring a path 
for men to follow. Jt ¢s ecaleulated to 
establish an epoch tn the history of Christi 
anity.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 


A Doctor of the Old School, $2.00. 


Taken from ‘‘Beside the Bonnie Brier 

Bush’’ and fully illustrated from 
drawings made at ‘‘ Drumtochty’”’ by 
Frederick C. Gordon. With an in- 
troduction by the author. 


Docture MacLure is considered the 
finest portrait in the BONNIE Brier 
Busa, and that section of the book 
which contains his story has been unan- 
imously pronounced to be a masterpiece | 
of Scottish literature. 


The Upper Room, 0c. net. 


Holiday Edition, in White and Gold, 
75c. net. In ‘‘Little Books on Relig- 
ion’’ Series. 

The chapters of the book are ail the 
more effective because they are strongly 
marked by the qualities of mind and 
skill which have gained their author his 
conspicuous successes in another de- 


partment of literature. 


Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, $4.29. 


Of which several hundred thousand 
copies have already been sold in Eng- 
land and America. for opinions of this— 
book ask your neighbor. 


The Days of Auld Lang Syne, $1.25. 


Further sketches of Drumtochty life 
and characters, supplementing and com- 
pleting the series begun in BESIDE THE 
BoNNIE BRIER Bush. 


Illustrated Holiday Editions of both the 
above Books, 


Each with 75 reproductions of photo 
graphs taken in Drumtochty by Clifton 
Johnson. -In decorated cloth binding 
with gilt top, per volume, $2.00. 


The above books are for sale by 
all booksellers, or will be sent, 
mail prepaid, on receipt of the re- 
tail price, by the publishers. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 


Fifth Avenue and 2ist St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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VoLtumE IV. 


“THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1896. 


NuMBER 15. 


fay unite in a larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal eiements 

as are in sympathy with the 

movement toward undogmatic 

religion; to foster and encourage 

the organization of non-sectarian 

“churches and kindred societies 

ont ‘on the basis of absolute mental 
a liberty; to secure a closer and 


more helpful association of all | 


these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and tne higher developments of the future.—From Articles oJ 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Soctettes. 


: Editorial. 


oe 


‘All round the room my silent servants wait,— 
My friends in every season, bright and dim 
Angels and seraphim 
Come down and murmur to me, sweetand low, 
And spirits of the skies all come and go 
Karly and late; 
From the old world’s divine and adtstant date, 
From the sublimer few, 
Down to the poet who but yester-eve 
Sang sweet and made us grieve, 
All come, assembling here in order due.” 

BRYAN WALLER PROCTER. 
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Robert Mitchell Floyd of Jersey City, N. J., has 
struck the happy thought of collating an apple anthol- 
ogy, which he calls “The Song of the Apple Tree with 


-Kith and Kin.” The outline memorandum proof is’ 


before us soliciting suggestions, corrections and in- 
formation concerning the apple and its relations in 
literature. 


a ie) 


One of the beautiful and most appreciated holiday 
cilts is a good and beautiful book. Many such are 
noticed in our pages to-day. They are adapted to 
every size of purse, as well as to young and old. There 
can be no better gift than a good book, unless it be food 
ior the hungry and clothing to those suffering from 
cold. The Philadelphia Ledger says: “Why not give 
a book as a Christmas present, at least in every case of 
doubt? In it substantial value can be had at little cost, 
and, if it is at all suited to the person to whom it is sent, 
the donor is sure to be remembered at least as long as 
it is being read, and as often thereafter as it is noticed 
lying on the table.” 


| 


A persistent reader of THE New Unity writes: 


“How can we start a crusade for morality, incorporate 


— — oe — .-— —— + ee Se eo nee — — 


into education, showing the children that the order and 
law of the universe is what they must co-work with 
and that they must establish a society which must be a 
cosmos as truly as the universe?” The universe says, 
‘You must pay for what you have.’ Children secure 
education free. The churches assure salvation free 
and lead them to think that they can evade punish- 
ment. Then we wonder morality is not the result. 
The children of the public schools should be taught 


that they owe the state and must pay it with good 
character.” 


= - eo? —J£J 


Our readers have been reminded from time to time 
of the beautiful Life Helps Series, little pamphlets is- 
sued by Mr. James H. West, 174 High street, Boston. 
The last one, “The Quest of the Holy Grail,” by the 
lamented Charles I*, Bradley of Quincy, IIL, is a prose 
poem that sinks deep into the soul and reaches far into 
the ideal, a worthy companion of Mr. Gannett’s “House 
Beautiful,” and “Culture Without College,” “Chad- 
wick’s “Work and Rest,” Mr. West’s own “Serenity” 


and Miss Bartlett’s “From the Woods.” All will think. 


it worthy a place in this list, many will think it the best 
of them all. It makes a beautiful little Christmas 
token, 
| 

It is said that in the British Museum there are one 
thousand different editions of “Thomas a Kempis.” 
What high corroborative evidence to the truth set forth 
by George Eliot concerning this book in the “Mill on 
the Floss:” “This old-fashioned book, for which you 
need only pay sixpence at a bookstore, works miracles 
to this day, turning bitter waters into sweetness, while 
expansive sermons and treatises newly issued leave 
all things as they were before. * * It remains to all 
times a lasting record to human needs and human con- 
solations; the voice of a brother who, ages ago, suf- 
fered and renounced, in the cloister, perhaps, with 
serge gown and tonsured head, with much chanting 
and long fasts, with fashion of speech different from 
ours, but under the same silent, far off heavens, with the 
same passionate desires, the same strivings, the same 
failures, the same weariness.” | 
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One of the significant magazine articles of the year 
is that on “The Function of the Church,” by E. M. 
Fairchild, published in the September number of the 
American Journal of Sociology. ‘This article has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form and may be ordered from 
the University of Chicago Press. The article does not 
lose itself in vague generalities but has worked out its 
scheme, a schedule of studies and programs which sets 
forth what the educational church might be. This 
article, with George W. Cooke’s article on “The Insti- 
tutional Church,” in the New England Magazine for 
August, which can also be obtained in pamphlet form 
at this office, indicate the lines of development upon 


A trial subscription to THE NEW UNITY for three months, 50 cents. 
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which the living churches of to-day stand. These 
two articles sound the call which sets the ears ringing 
and the heart a moving. Compared with these notes 
the sectarian call and the denominational cry of the 
highest kind are jarring and discordant notes. ‘There 
is little inspiration in schism these days, mighty inspt- 
ration in synthesis. Mr. Fairchild well says, “The rise 
of sociology is the salvation of the church because, by 
the application of the sociological method the function 
of the church as a social institution can be accurately 
defined.” We are glad to know that the Educa- 
tional Church Board suggested by the article has been 
formed and is actively at work trying to shape public 
sentiment and formulate plans. It can be addressed at 


117 Lake avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


The Annual Book Harvest. 


According to the custom of many years, we present 
our readers this week our annual book number. We 
sive over our columns to the consideration of such 
books as the publishers have generously laid upon our 
table. We do not know what the figures would indi- 
cate, but we suspect that there is no appreciable decline 
in the annual out-put of new books. ‘The printers have 
been busy. The booksellers have continued in busi- 
ness, doubtless with reduced profits and lessening mar- 
oins. We are told that people have been buying 
cheaper bindings and perchance more of the fleeting 
kind that pass under the sadly suggestive name of 
“current” literature. Looking across the twelve 
months it is difficult to catch sight of any great book 
looming up in the literary landscape. ‘here are no 
indications that genius has startled the world in 1896, 
with an imperishable production, but then we are too 
close to determine that. ‘Time is the only critic to be 
trusted in such a quest. Out of the mass of fiction 
three books seem to have commanding claims for our 
respect, Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s “Sir George Trés- 
sady,” Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy,” 
laren’s “Kate Carnegie.” In the world of critical his- 
tory or modern thought, Andrew D. White’s two-vol- 
ume work on “The Warfare of Modern Science” is 
unquestionably a great contribution to the history of 
thought and it will long hold its place in the library of 
the student. ‘There have been other thought books 
which will hasten the day of rational religion and 
broader spiritual sympathies, such as the recent work 
by Henry Osborn Taylor on “Ancient Ideals, a Study 
of InteHectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times 
to the Establishment of Christianity,” a noble two- 
volume work just out from the Putnam press, which 
well deserves further notice. The work on “The Ex- 
pansion of Religion,” by Dr. Donald, Phillips Brooks’ 
successor, Of which we have previously spoken, as well 
as the historical and critical works noticed in this and 
previous numbers of THE New Unity, bespeak the 
ever broadening and deepening stream of thought and 
feeling in the right direction. 


In the realm of poetry, the only item that has forced 


itself upon the careful observer is the sad fact of the 
death of another great singer, William Morris, leav- 


ing the ranks still more vacant. ; 


and Jan Mac- 
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One hardly knows where to classify the writings of 
the lamented Walter Pater, for they fit into philosophy, 
romance and poetry. But Mr. Shadwell, the sympa- 
thetic editor and executor, has gathered one more and 
what he assures us is the last volume from the literary 
remains Of this gifted man, “Gaston de Latour, an Un- 
finished Romance.” And the Macmillans have “18096” 
on the title-page of two other volumes in the series of 
his works, viz.: “Miscellaneous Studies” and “Marius, 
the Epicurean,” the last confessedly his masterpiece. 

But we fear that the most notable thing concerning 
the book harvest of the year is the secondary, though 
not unimportant consideration of a decided improve- 
ment in workmanship. In quality of paper, grace oj 
type, artistic. binding, the change is most marked and 
eratifying. In this direction at least the influence of 
Chicago bookmakers is manifest: The bookmaking 
art in America Owes an impulse to such innovators as 
Copeland and Day, Lamson, Wolffe & Co. of Boston: 
Stone and Kimball of New York; Way and Williams, 
Herbert S. Stone & Co. of Chicago. 

A final word concerning our “Book Nuxhbier, @ the 
ever needful word of warning. Let us remember 
Martin Luther’s saying, “The reading of many books 
produceth confusion rather than learning, like as those 
that live everywhere and are not any where at home.” 
Let the thoughtless reading of thoughtful books be 
discouraged. Such is shameful abuse of useful litera- 
ture. Bad books carry with them something of their 
own warning, but the dangers of good books are more 
insidious. Let eager minds be brought to them, let 
them be handled with that high economy that prefers a 
cubical knowledge of a few rather than the superficial 
knowledge of the many. 
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In a Library. 


‘A precious, mouldering pleasure ’tis 
To meet an antique book, 

In just the dress his century wore; 
A privilege, I think. 


“His venerable hand to take, 
And warming in our own, 

A passage back, or two, to make 
To ties when he was young. 


“His quaint opinions to inspect, 
His knowledge to unfold 

On what concerns our mutual mind, 
The literature of old. 


“What interested scholars most, 
What competitions ran 

When Plato was a certainty, 
And Sophocles a man. 


“When Sappho was a living girl, 
And Beatrice wore 

The gown that Dante deified. 

Facts, centuries before. 


“He traverses familiar, 
As one should come to town 

And tell you all your dreams were true: 
He lived where dreams were sown. 


“His presence is enchantment, 
You beg him not to go; | 
Old volumes shake their vellum heads 


And tantalize, just so.” 
—Emily Dickinson. 
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Books and Authors. 


Books of Poetry.* 


If the great singers are nearly all dead, there is still 
plenty of good poetry in the world, because these have 
left their works behind them. Judged by the assured ver- 


dict of time and the public, the death of William Morris. 


leaves Swinburne the sole great poet of England, and with 
the death of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the line of the major 
singers of America seems for the time being closed. 

Notwithstanding this, our publishers are kept busy and 
our book stores are laden with new editions and combina- 
tions of the old and experiments and adventures of the 
new. There are young men and women still in love with 
the muses and there is no reason to suppose that these 
heavenly visitants have permanently deserted humanity. 
This little pile of poetry which the publishers have kindly 
laid upon our editorial table sadly and hopefully enforces 
the truths just stated. 

First comes the Selections’ gleaned for us by Mr. 
and Mrs. Chadwick, uniform with the ‘‘Two Voices,’— 
Poems of the Mountain and the Sea” and “Out of the 
Heart, Poems for Lovers Young and Old,” which they 
have previously given us and which have been received 
with so much favor, the first book being in its sixth 
thousand, the second in its seventh thousand. Of course 
anything that comes from the hands of these editors will 
show not only wide reading but delicate appreciation, both 
of form and substance. This table of contents captivates 
the reader, sO many familiar names and so many names 
not so familiar, glorified by the company they keep: Eight 
from Emerson; six from Clough; five from Gilder, who 
gives the opening stanza and the first title of the book; 
six from Tennyson; four from Wordsworth; seven from 
Lowell; nine from Arnold; six from Browning, ete. None 
the less welcome are the single poems from the less noted, 
such as Mrs. Case’s “Unbelief,” Washington Gladden’s 
“Baby Over the Way,” and Gannett’s “Our Father.” 

The first title, “Through Love to Light,” is more apt than 
the second, “Songs of Good Courage.” They are “songs of 
good courage,” but it is the slippered courage of the student. 
It reflects the serenity of the study more than the cheer 
of the march or the high fortitude of the field. The book 
does not contain Browning’s “I Go to Prove My Soul,” 
which was the comfort and inspiration of Chinese Gordon, 
hor aS many of that class as are needed. But this is no 
fault, only a limitation which all such books must neces- 
sarily have somewhere. 

Of one thing only do we complain. Mr. Chadwick him- 
Self has expressed his strong opinion of literary vivisection. 
Perhaps no one is more sensitive than himself to such 
tortures. But such decapitation and recapitation, such 
reckless turning of well housed children into the streets 
with no mark of identification upon them passes almost 
from cruelty into crime. It is all right to carve a gem out 
of the heart of a poem for such a book as this, but why 
Should not its source be indicated so that those who learn 
to love it here may hasten to know it in its larger and 
luore fitting settings. In a few cases, like that on page No. 


J cs Through Love to Light. A selection of songs of good courage. ee 
x n White Chadwick and Annie Hathaway Chadwick. .Boston: Josep 
night Co., 1896; pp. 212. $1.75. | 


* Echoes. By Howard J. Truman. J. P. Lippincott, Pa.; pp. 93. 


* Majors and Minors. Poems by Paul Laurence Dunbar. Hadley & 
Hadley, Toledo, O.; pp. 148. 


* Abraham Lincoln. A Poem by Lyman Whitney Allen. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N. Y.; pp. 112 $1.00. 


a A Lamp of Gold. Florence L. Snow. Way & Williams, Chicago: pp. 


* The Prophets of the Ages. Charles Augustus Keeler. Published b 
the Author, Berkeley, Cal: pp. 56. . ’ d 
“In Lamech’s Reign. A. Glanville. A. Francoeuer, Chicago; pp. 68. 


* The Brownings for the Young. Edited by Frederick G. Kenyon. 
Smith, Elder & Co., London; pp. 203. 75 cents. 


* Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Macmillan & Co., N. Y.; pp. 112. $3.00. 


B a Poems by John Keats. Edited with introduction and notes by Arlo 
ates. Ginn & Co., Boston, and 361 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; pp. 110, 
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49, “The Great Assurance,” the editors’ title to a Browning 
selection, is justifiable and acceptable, because there is a 
sub-title, “A. Selection from Saul,” to indicate its source. 
Rut why should not the lines from George Eliot which 
the editors call “The Tide of Faith” be also related to their 
associates in “A, Minor Prophet?’ On page 19 there is 
“A Good Hope” bit from Robert Browning, but no hint 
that it is from a poem which would interpret and emphasize 
these lines entitled “Apparent Failure.” Even Blanco 
White’s great sonnet ‘“To-Night” is unceremoniously be- 
headed and called “The Blinding Light.” Perhaps the 
Chadwick title is a better one, but the pathetic author has 
some rights even though dead. The assumption that all 
those who will like this book will recognize their source 
or know how to find them would border on a pedantry 
which does not belong to the editors. To believe that the 
relations and the wider reading that would be provoked 
by the clearer reference is unnecessary or unimportant, is 
also not to be thought of. However explained the beauti- 
ful little book has been crippled in its usefulness to our 
judgment, and Tak New Unity expects to find itself 
in this case as in the case of the previous books, called 
upon to help locate undiscoverable poems ascribed to 
known and unknown authors. 

There are those who are wondering whether in this young 
Quaker poet of Philadelphia, Howard J. Truman’, there 
may not be growing a successor to Whittier. Certainly 
here is trust, ethical nobility and high aim phrased in 
careful, and oftentimes in noble, verse. The poem entitled 
“Unity” we have for a long time held in our drawer wait- 


ing for space to reproduce, and we hope to give it to our 
readers soon. Here is a sample stanza from his “En-_ 


durance;”’ 


“See that thy work be true; 
See that thy faith be strong; 
And, if thy task be long, 
Take faith anew.” 


Thanks to the letter of Rev. A. G. Jennings recently 
published in these columns, and the wider comments of 
Mr. Howells, young Dunbar, the poet elevator-boy of Ohio, 
is well introduced to our readers. The volume of poems 


entitled “Majors and Minors’® printed in Toledo, is before 


us and we are sure that these poems are soon to find a 
fiiting publisher and a wider reading. The “Majors” are 
in grammatical English, the “Minors” in dialect. Mr. Dun- 
bar is now in. Chicago giving public readings. If the 
colored race is not to find in him a master poet, they cer- 
tainly find in him a prophecy of such. He is sure to come. 
Poetry cannot be made to order and inspiration will not 
come in response to an advertisement or in the quest of a 
prize, but the New York Herald succeeded in getting some 
effective advertising from its enterprise and in calling forth 


from Mr. Allen a “Prize Poem’ that the collectors of 


Lincolniana, which are growing numerous, will be glad 
to add to their stock. The poet has conceived his subject 
large and has helped place Lincoln in his proper setting 
as the man of a century and not of a generation. There 
is only one rule concerning Lincoln books,—buy everything 
that is published if you can, read everything you buy and 
treasure everything you read. : 

A sonnet is so difficult a thing to achieve that we wonder 
at the courage that ever undertakes one, but so noble a 
thing it is when achieved that we do not wonder that there 
are so many deliberate failures in the face of the few rare 
successes. “The Lamp of Gold’*®, put forth by the pub- 
lishers of this paper, has more to commend itself than the 
unique exterior or the happy conceit of construction, “The 
seven sonnets to each one of the seven branches of the 
golden candlestick,” reaching from the Sacred Fire Be- 
fore Daybreak, through the day to the Perfect Light 
After Eventide. The movement of thought is high. 
We do not consider ourselves competent to pass upon 
literary form, but we have found it worth while to return 
nrore than once to this high adventure of a Kansas woman 
and we hope to know it still better. 

To make the real acquaintance of such a book as this 
is in itself a mental discipline, a cultivation of the taste 
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and a development of the mind. If in the final judgment 
the book is unsatisfactory, the process of arriving at such 
a decision intelligently has been very profitable. 

Our readers are not strangers to the lines of Mr. Keeler’, 
the young Berkeley poet. This little unbound booklet is 
an inadequate private publication of the most elaborate 
attempt which this young poet has yet given us. What 
we have said above of the study of Miss Snow’s “Book 
of Sonnets” is equally true of a study of this attempt to 
translate evolution into poetry, or rather, to state the 
poetry taught and warranted by evolution. The dedica- 
tion is to Joseph Le Conte, the “Seeker, whose science 
o'er masters the spirit’s despair,” well interprets the pur- 
pose of the whole book. From nature, the order of the 
seasons, up through doubt and the story of the world, the 
poem passes into the development of soul, the hope of im- 
mortality and the inspirations of the ethical life which 
fears no death and shies no reality however grim. We 
hope this young poet will soon find the larger constituency 
which we believe an Hastern publisher would give him. 
He is spiritually as well as physically a resident in the 
land of FE. R. Sill. 

Mr. Glanville’ is also known to our readers. 
book of verse privately printed, crude in workmanship and 
ambitious in form. It is a drama of the antediluvian time. 
However, it may fail here is the poet’s susceptibility re- 
sponding to the later science concerning primitive man, the 
evolution of society and of morals. An obscure writer has 
made a humble attempt in the direction which George 
Eliot glorified with her “Legend of Jubal.” 

The Maecmillans import a simple little collection of the 
easy poems® of Robert and Elizabeth Browning, with an 
introduction by F. G. Kenyon, probably a descendant of 
the good friend to whom “Aurora Leigh” is dedicated. ‘To 
those who want the easiest things of Browning and some 
of the more available things of Mrs. Browning, this little 
book will be handy, but still we suspect they are poems 
to be read to the young rather than by the young, at least 
at first. — | 

There is no danger that the world will forget Omar 
Khayyam’, almost as little danger of its forgetting Titz- 
verald’s translation thereof. The Macmillan House gives 
us a new and latest edition based on the fifth edition of 
itzgerald. It contains a table of various readings but 
olits some interesting and helpful notes found in the 
Houghton, Miftiin edition of 1881. 

Equally safe is the fame of John Keats." 
tality 
them, 


His imimor- 
is secured in the “Great Odes,” as the editor calls 
and the way he is enshrined in Shelley’s = great 
in memoriam of him, “Adonais.” Admirable is Arlo Bates’ 
introduction. Adequate and not intrusive are his notes. 
Altogether it is a welcome working volume, sufficient to the 
heeds of the scheol room and the library. 


Short Stories.* 

A book of this sort could have no better recommendation 
than that which is furnished by Col. T. W. Higginson’'s 
prefatory note. “These stories are,’ he says, “bits of 
that pure imagination of which the best types are to be 
found in Grimm’s ‘Collection of German Household Tales,’ 
and of which the line was so well continued by Hans 
Andersen. Many have tried to follow in the same path, but 
none, it seems to Ine, have done so well as Mrs. Aspinwall. 
Hier stories have that pure impossibility in which children 
delight, that fresh vigor which carries attention along, and 
that suggestion which even children vaguely feel of deeper 
meanings.” What is the use of going behind returns so 
overwhelming in favor of the book as these? They elect 
it to a high place on the roll of Christmas books, and in 
the children’s hearts. 
son’s preface are even stronger than his general approval, 
and our personal reading goes to prove the wisdom of his 
praise. J. WwW. ©. 
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—~even Puritan communities and the 


Another - 


The specifications of Col. Higgin- . 


* Short Stories for Short People. By Alicia Aspinwall, with illustra- 
tions by Marie L. Danforth. 
quarto. $1.50. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1896. Cloth, 
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American Beginnings—Books of History,* 


A most interesting collection of new books looking to- 
ward the interpretation of what is best in) American 
ancestry. These five works are very different, yet al] 
throw fresh light upon the life of the Puritan and the 
Pilgrim. 

The first, by Dr. Boyington', is the most readable, cer- 
tainly to the minister and the student of religion. But the 
publishers have awakened too high an expectation as to 
the unity of the books, indeed the author in his preface 
claims a little too much. The separate character and the 
platform uses of these papers are too manifest, but 
they were spoken by a careful student, one who has con- 
sulted a wide range of authorities accessible to but few. 
Notwithstanding the author’s high appreciation of  Pil- 
grim and Puritan, between which he draws the clear dis- 
tinction, he does not hesitate to show the seamy side of 
limitation of Puri- 
tan ideas. He gives at length the story of two. early 
heretics, William Pynchon, Gent. whose portrait illumi- 
hates our frontispiece, the founder of Springfield, Mass., 
the fur trading scholar, and the case of Reverend Robert 
Breck, of the same settlement, who had such a time in 
getting settled. We read of twenty-one persons sent to 
jail for refusing to pay the minister’s tax; of jolly ordina- 
tions, “where,” Parson Smith says, “we lost sight of 
decorum;” that even back in 1641 only a quarter of the 
people were members of the church and were consequently 
not legal voters. Of course it would be easy to prove from 
the present descendants of the Puritans that this ungodly 
three-fourths had no progeny; there are no descendants of 
such extant. 

This work is exceedingly interesting, but we suspect a 
perusal of the second book in our list, by Edward Eg- 
gleston’, will greatly add to the proportions and fairness of 
the picture. The Roger Williams episode whieh the. 
preacher-author of Newton disposes of quite easily and 
briefly, Mr. Eggleston expands into a chapter of fifty pages 
under the title of “The Prophet of Religious Freedom.” 
Mr. Eggleston’s book is also more comprehensive and more 
cohesive. It treats of the James River Colony as well as 
the Puritan migration and considers the Catholic migra- 
tion and New England dispersion. 

In “Old Colony Days’*® we come back again to interesting 
studies from original documents. William Bradford is 
treated as the father of American history. The Puritan 
preacher is shown to be the early autocrat of New England. 
An old-time magistrate is exhibited, and a group of Puritan 
poets is considered. 

The portrait of Mercy Warren‘, which we find as a 
frontispiece to Alice Brown’s book, discloses not only a 
beauty but apparently a high-stepping dame who studied 
well the art of enhancing that beauty. The story of. this 
revolutionary matron is the initiative of an interesting 
series. 

Our friend and co-laborer in these columns, John Chad- 
wick of Brooklyn, will be surprised to find the tender little 
memoir of his father’s printed “only for his family and 
friends,” grouped with these books of Puritan _ history. 
l'erhaps it is unkind to the reader to speak in this con- 
nection of a book which can be available to but few, bul 
the book is unwittingly so interpretive of Puritan ancestors 
and traditions, it throws such a strong ray of light upon 
that foundation stratum upon which the ‘best in goverh- 
ment and in culture always rests,—the unrecorded loyal- 
ties and the unsung fidelities of the common workers, that 


* 1 The Puritan in England and New England. By Ezra Hoyt Boying 
ton, D. D., with introduction by Alexander McKenzie, D. D. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, pp. 446. $2.50. 


2 The Coiners of a Nation. By Edward Eggleston. N. Y.: Appleton 
Co.: pp. 378. $1.50. 

3 Old Colony Vays. 
pp. 274 $1.00. 


Mercy Warren. By Alice Brown in the Women of Colonial and Rev- 
olutionary Times Series. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.; pp. 317. $1.29. 


By May Alden Ward. Boston: Roberts Brothers; 


5’ John White Chadwick. A sketch of his life by his son John White 
Chadwick. Brooklyn: Printed, not published; pp. 47. 
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we are glad to pay our tribute of respect in this connection 
to the stalwart “skipper of Marblehead,” not only because 
he has given to us a son who has passed from the shoe- 
maker's bench to the poet’s throne, but for his own strong 
and manly sake. Our readers will go far before they find 
a course of reading more attractive, instructive and inspir- 
ing than these five books just mentioned. Best read, per- 
haps, in the order mentioned. 


_ 


The Reader’s Bible.* 

or the best appreciation of these little books one should 
be well acquainted with the editor’s elaborate work, ‘The 
Literary Study of the Bible.” There we have the theory and 
here we have the illustration. These beautiful little books 
fall into the places that have been assigned to them in Prof. 
Moulton’s general scheme of differentiation. That scheme 
impressed us aS somewhat overdrawn, as showing too 
much anxiety to have a pigeon-hole into which to put every 
book in the Bible. As practically illustrated by the present 


series, the necessities of the situation have done something © 


to correct the eccentricities of the general scheme. The 
volumes now in hand are “The Proverbs,” ‘“Keclesiasticus,” 
“declesiastes and Wisdom of Solomon,’ “The Book of 
Job,” “Deuteronomy,” “Biblical Idyls,” “Genesis,” ‘The 
[xodus,” “Judges,” “The Kings.” They are very con- 
venient to hold and very reasonable in price. The text 
used is that of the Revised Version, with a decided predilec- 


tion for its marginal readings, which probably represented | 


the sounder judgment of the translators, who let “I dare 
not” wait upon “I would” to a remarkable degree. The 
controlling principle was to change the King James transla- 
tion as little as possible. 

There is much that commends Prof. Moulton’s series, 
“The Modern Reader’s Bible,” to our attention and regard. 
The purely physical aspect of the page is inviting—the 
entire absence of any line or text arrangement in the 
prose parts, and in the poetic parts the accentuation of 
the poetic form. We have got the text arrangement 
so incorporated in our blood and bones that even with the 
matter printed continuously we often find ourselves read- 


ing in the old jog-trot fashion. But we are strongly tempted 


to say that for the best effect of this publication, the reader 
would do well to avoid the introductions. If they do not 
hinder more than they help, they hinder a good deal. 
‘They have much of both conventional and individual bias. 
Prof. Moulton is nothing if not individual, and his indi- 
viduality comes out strongly in many of his judgments 
which depart widely from the consensus of the competent. 
Sometimes the arrangement of the matter conspires with 
the introduction to give a wrong impression. This is par- 
ticularly notable in the treatment of “Solomon’s Song.” 
l’rof. Moulton’s idea that it celebrates a choice accession 
to Solomon’s “seven hundred wives” is not singular, but 
certainly the trend of criticism is to the idea that what 
the book stands for is the triumphant superiority of the 
Shulamite to the blandishments of the sensual king. In 
Prof. Moulton’s conception the moral temper of the book 
is Wholly spoiled; and it is thrust out from the Bible as 
unworthy of the companionship which it has there en- 
joyed. 

This particular instance represents the difficulty which 
attends Prof. Moulton everywhere in attempting to segre- 
gute the literary values from all others. He has not suc- 
ceeded well in doing this. It was not to be expected that 
he would. In “Ecclesiastes,” for another example, he dis- 
cusses the mora] temper of the book and his discussion 
is not satisfactory. Even so conservative a critic as Driver 
is much more ready to declare the actual spirit of the 
book. In general Prof. Moulton’s introductions tend to 
perpetuate the traditional conceptions and to obscure the 
Outlines of that work which the great critics have per- 
formed. In his introduction to “Deuteronomy” he makes 


* The Modern Reader’s Bible. A series of works from the sacred scrip- 
tures presented in modern literary form. Edited with an introduction 
and notes by Richard G. Moulton, M. A. (Camb.), Ph. D. (Penn.), Prof. of 
~iterature in English in the University of Chicago. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. Cloth, i6mo. 50 cents each. 
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a more elaborate plea for his method than anywhere else. 
He insists that historic and critical analysis on the one 
hand and literary appreciation on the other should not be 
united in the same treatmént. This may be true, but we 
have at least a right to expect that the literary apprecia- 
tion shall take up into itself the results of critical analysis. 
Instead of this Prof. Moulton’s method often tends to 
traverse them completely. The question of a book’s rela- 
tion to its time is one of the most interesting of literary 
questions, and by Prof. Moulton this question is generally 
ignored. So again with the integrity of a book. It is a 
literary and not merely a critical question what parts 
Shakespeare wrote of “Henry VI” and “Henry VIII.” 
But it is a literary question and much more whether the 
speech of Elihu is an authentic: part of the book of Job, 
and what relation the prologue and the epilogue bear to 
the great discussion. “Job” is not a book to read for mere 
«sthetic sensation, but even from this point of view 
Klihu’s vehement injection into the book is worth con- 
sidering. Certainly Prof. Moulton’s confident discovery of 
the lost speech of Zophar in the celebrated chapter 
XXViil is a critical venture of no mean importance and 
would justify him in at least expressing an opinion as to 
the relation of Elihu’s speech to the remainder of the book. 

It will be interesting to see how Prof. Moulton’s method 
will stand the stress of its application to the prophetic 
writings, when in due course he comes to them. Will he 
go rough-shod on his literary courser over all the dis- 
tinctions the critics have made in “Isaiah,” in “Micah,” 
in “Jeremiah” and in “Zechariah”? Will the first and sec- 
6nd sections of “Isaiah” be treated as one book? They 
should be if critical and literary considerations are to be 
kept apart. In short, deeply persuaded as we are of the 
literary values of the Bible, to attempt to treat them at the 
present time without regard to critical studies and results 
seems to us hardly less than an impertinence. The critical 
questions are the important questions of the time. Men 
are deeply .engaged in them and to waive them = so 
cavalierly as does Prof. Moulton does not seem to us the 
fair, the just, the honorable thing. Everything that is 
good in his literary treatment, and that is much, is per- 
fectly consistent with a nice regard for critical values. 
Yes, and the literary treatment would be much more ef- 
fective if built up from the critical as its foundation. But 
this is a secondary matter. For the present the critical 
questions are all important and to willfully obscure them 
is a doubtful service to a distraught and agitated time. 
With Samson at the pillars it would have been untimely, 
at the least, for anyone to propose a disquisition on the 


beauty of their architectural ornaments. It is difficult to _ 


avoid the impression that Prof. Moulton would at the 
same time hold with the hare and run with the hounds, 
keep on good terms with theological timidity and also 
with the critical spirit that is on its track. There is not 
the faintest doubt that his “Modern Reader’s Bible” will 
do much good, but the pity of it is that if it had been 
founded on the critical rock it might have done all the 


good it will do now and infinitely more. 
x... We é.. 


Tolstoi’s Gospel.* 


In this little work, a condensation of the third part of 
his fourfold theological treatise, Count Tolstoi has given to 
us what seems to him the heart of the four gospels, and em- 
bodied therein his own philosophy of life. In the larger 
work from which this is taken, “The Four Gospels Har- 
monized and Translated” (in three parts, two of which 
have been published in English by The Brotherhood Pub- 
lishing Company of London), the gospel, according to the 
four evangelists, is presented in full, together with the 
reasons for the renditions adopted by our author; but in 
the book before us all passages relating to the birth and 
personal history of John, to the genealogy, miracles and 


*The Gospelin Brief. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi translated from the 
Russian original, embodying theauthor’s latest alterations and revisions 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, 12 mo. $1.25. 
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resurrection of Jesus, and to prophecies fulfilled in his 
life, are omitted,—the purpose being to present the teach- 
ing of Jesus as it has been preserved for us in the gospels, 
and nothing more. Marginal references are given to the 
verses from which the narrative presented is compiled, 
and the order in the Gospels is followed with remarkable 
closeness, all being fused together with the skill which 
might be expected from such a great literary artist as 
Tolstoi. The whole is arranged in twelve chapters, corre- 
sponding to the twelve parts into which Count Tolstoi 
divides the Lord’s Prayer; and in addition we have a 
prologue (the Count’s rendering of the first eighteen verses 
of the fourth Gospel), a summary (from the first Epistle 
of John), and a recapitulation summarizing in a brief and 
free rendering the gist of the twelve chapters in which the 
body of the work is contained. This last enables us with 
little loss of time to learn exactly what Count Tolstoi 
regards as the central truths of life put forth by Jesus; 
but in view of the brevity of that part of the gospel 
narrative which the Count presents, and in view of the 
fact that he has incorporated so much of interpretation 
into his rendering, this recapitulation may seem to have 
been hardly necessary. As an illustration of the freedom 
of Count Tolstoi’s rendering of the Gospels, we find, on page 
42, Nicodemus represented as saying, “You do not bid us 
keep the Sabbath, do not bid us observe cleanliness, do not 
bid us make offerings, nor fast; you would destroy the 
temple. You say of God, He is a spirit, and you say of the 
kingdom of God, that it is within us. Then what kind of 
a kingdom of God is this?’ For this we are referred to 
John iii, 2, in which, according to the revised version, the 
words of Nicodemus are: “Rabbi, we know that thou art 
a teacher come from God; for no man can do these signs 
that thou doest, except God be with him.” 

Although it does not often happen that so much that is 
extraneous is injected into a given passage, the quotation 
just given does, nevertheless, fairly indicate the spirit in 
which Count Tolstoi has worked. Bringing to his study of 
the Gospels the thought and feeling which have resulted 
from his experience of life, he sees in these scriptures, as 
the central fact, the presentation of a philosophy of life 
which seems to him consistent, true, beneficent and noble. 
With this as a key to their meaning, the whole of the four 
Gospels seem to him, when rightly interpreted, to tell but 
the one story; and of course his translation and harmoniza- 
tion give us Tolstoi’s gospel of Jesus rather than that of 
the writers of the four books that have come down to us. 
Whether or not his interpretation of the thought of Jesus 
be the true one (to the present writer it seems too ascetic, 
too dualistic, too metaphysical), it represents the honest 


‘thought of an earnest and gifted man, and it is worthy of 


study for its own sake and-‘for the sake of the light it 
throws upon that Russian civilization of which Count 
Tolstoi’s thought and feeling give us a reflection. 

What, then, is Count Tolstoi’s belief as to Jesus and his 
gospel? In the first place, it should be said that he looks 
to Jesus as a sage. He rests his faith simply upon the fact 
that Jesus has presented to him a satisfactory philosophy 
of life. That is all the evidence he requires of the divinity 
of Jesus; and indeed in this connection it should be noticed 
that, at times at least, God seems to him to be quite im- 
personal. “The gospel is the revelation of this truth that 
the first source of everything is the understanding of life 
itself. This being so, the gospel puts in the place of what 
men call ‘God’ a right understanding of life’ [p. 157]. 
This right understanding of life belongs to “those who com- 
prehend that they live, not through the body, but through 
the spirit.” “Human life [i. e., spiritual life] is perfectly 
good in its nature.” “To keep in harmony with the source 
of his life, a man must fix himself upon the one character- 
istic of this source which is comprehensible to him, and 
which finds blessedness in doing good.” “All our bodily 


desires are out of harmony with the principle of blessed- 
ness; and therefore they, with all the life of the body, must 
be surrendered to the principle of blessedness, to active 
“Every man,” he asserts, “recognizes 


love to mankind.” 
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in himself a free spirit, intelligent, and independent of the 
body.” The five commandments, obedience to which gives 
life and welfare, are all negative,—impartiality toward all. 
non-resistance, to do evil to no one, and, finally (his second 
commandment,- deduced from Matt. v. 28-32),—“Do not 
think that love toward woman is good; do not admire the 
beauty of women, but live with the one to whom you have 
become united, and do not leave her.” : 

Thus presented, this will probably seem to the reader a 
poor interpretation of the gospel of Jesus, and in itself a 
poor, negative and unnatural philosophy of life; but em- 
bodied in Tolstoi’s vivid rendering of the rich and beauti- 
ful story of Jesus’ life and teaching, it has wonderful 
power. Especially strong, in a measure, because of its very 
simplicity, is our author’s narrative interpretation of the 
temptation of Jesus; and when one has finished the last 
chapter ending, so simply and so powerfully with the death 
on the cross, one cannot but recognize . that he has 
been studying the life of Jesus with a great master, even 
though, later, he must criticise severely much of that 
master’s thoughts. 

Why has Tolstoi this power over us? His interpretation 
of the meaning of life is poor and negative, his absolute 
divorce of pure spirit and evilly-disposed body lacks all 
the richness and beauty and wholesomeness of true life; but 
he is in earnest, he is honest, simple and direct. So far 
as his insight goes, he gives us the truth, pure and un- 
adulterated; his truthfulness makes him a great artist and 
a great man. F. W. §. 


Three Contributions to Sacred Literature.” 


“An Ethical Movement” has enriched literature, not only 
because it is in itself an interesting and stimulating book 
but also because, by the canons that it establishes, it in- 
creases the body of “sacred” literature. 

Everywhere in the modern world Mr. Sheldon notes an 
increased emphasis on ethics, an effort to rest our institu- 
tions not on the authority of church or of society, but 
on a broad basis in the nature of things. From this point 
of view he has written the sixteen lectures that make up 
the volume. Duty, God and Jesus are viewed with the 
ethical ideal constantly in mind; literature is read anew in 
the light of this ideal; institutions are measured by the 
new standard. No, not new, for “centuries before the time 
of Jesus, Socrates was speaking of the Voice of Duty, and 
Plato was brooding over it in the groves of the academy.” 
Nor is the tendency to emphasize the standard new, it had 
its birth among the great ethical leaders of by-gone ages. 
All literature, pagan, Christian, ancient and modern that 
can help our purpose “to affect human mutives and to 
interpret moral ideals original in human nature” is sacred 
literature. | | 

Mr. Sheldon puts forth his volume not as a philosophy, 
not as an official utterance of the Ethical Culture Society, 
but as a collection of opinions. While acknowledging a 
grateful indebtedness to Dr. Felix Adler and other thinkers 
that have influenced him, he claims the opinions as purely 
personal. . 

The most important belief that he associates with deity 
is the almost instinctive belief that it is ranged on the 
side of the ideally good. The sense of duty is to him the 
supreme fact of existence. “It is to me what the word 
‘God’ has stood for; it represents to me what the phrase 
‘for Christ’s sake’ has implied; it means to me what I once 
attributed to the unconditional authority of the Bible.” 

We must be grateful for a volume that emphasizes anew 
the sacredness of the universe, of life, of history, of litera- 
ture; as against the theological side of religion whose key- 
notes are “worship” and “God,” it enforces the ethical 
sides whose keynotes are “duty” and “doing.” ‘‘Duty 
survives untarnished in its glory, undiminished in its au- 


| 


1 An Ethical Movement. By W. L. Sheldon. Macmillan. $1.75. 
2 Whitman. A Study, by John Burroughs. Houghton Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


' 3The Cure of Souls. Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching at Yale 
University, 1896. by John Watson, M.A., D.D. (Ian Maclaren) Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. | 
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thority. This in itself is enough. Though it slay me, yet 
will I trust in it.” — | 

To analyze “the lives of men and women who have been 
leaders in shaping the course of human thinking or promot- 
ing the progress of the race,’ Mr. Sheldon tells us, con- 
iributes material to our sacred literature. This John Bur- 
roughs has done reverently, affectionately, enthusias- 
tically in his study of his friend Whitman’. It is not an 
attempt to “prove” the poet but to show what Mr. Bur- 
roughs has found in him in the hope of leading others also 
to search and of lessening the shock that “Leaves of Grass” 
is bound to give to the “timid and pampered taste of the 
majority of current readers.” 

We can imagine the lover of Whitman reveling in the 
pages of Mr. Burroughs’s loving and sympathetic estimate, 
but what will be the effect upon the novice for whom the 
hook professedly is written? The man that never has read 
a line of Whitman can’t give the enthusiastic hearing 
which Goethe considers necessary to a valuable opinion. 
In spite of the glowing description of his physical appear- 
ance, it does not sound attractive to the stranger. We 
cling to our old idols. If Whitman has all that his friends 
claim for him in the way of originality and genius, revo- 
lutionary and prophetic power, then we must give second 
and third places to some of our old enthusiasms. After 
glancing through the selections that Mr. Burroughs prints 
the novice asks “are these the best samples he can offer 
of the man that is ‘a cropping out again of the old bardic 
prophetic strain? ” 3 

“Leaves of Grass” has “but one theme—personality, the 
personality of the poet himself,” says Mr. Burroughs; the 
sceptical novice asks “Is it a personality worthy of a life 
work?” He hesitates before making the sacrifice de- 
manded in Calamus—a greater demand than “Go sell all 
thou hast and give to the poor:” 


You would have to give up all else, I alone would expect 
to be your sole and exclusive standard, 

Your novitiate would even then be long and exhausting, 

The whole past theory of your life and all conformity to 
the lives around you would have to be abandon’d. 


Yet the novice reviews the long list of ripe scholars, 


poetic natures that have admired Whitman, he begins to’ 


suspect some lack in himself. The men that knew Whit- 
man, the man loved him, since he is good must not his work 
be good? The novice determines to try again, to look for 


the cosmic and elemental as against the wild and unkempt. 


He begins to see that not only of the man but also of the 
mood is it true that what we bring to Whitman that shall 
we find there. If we are not in a mood to feel the dignity 
of human life itis of no use to read the passage that 
Mr. Burroughs quotes: “I knew a man. He was a com- 
mon farmer. He was the father of five sons,” ete.; it is 
prose with little reason for being. 

At first his self-trust appears as a disagreeable egotism, 
but further acquaintance leads to the conviction that it is 
but a habit common to many geniuses “of standing apart 
and looking upon himself and his career as of some other 
berson.” Besides, as Mr. Burroughs says, “egotism is 
usually intolerant, but Whitman was one of the most 
tolerant of men.” 

At length one by one the objections are either withdrawn 
or answered until the novice closes Mr. Burroughs “Study” 
with the conviction that Whitman was a personality worth 
knowing, a poet worth loving and he resolves forthwith to 
know, certainly, to love, if possible. 

Thus has Mr. Burroughs accomplished the purpose of his 
work, 

In the second of his Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale Dr. 
Watson said, “While the preacher should be very sparing 
of I, it ought to be possible for an expert to compose a 
biography of him from a year’s sermons.” In the attrac- 
tive volume, “The Cure of Souls,’”* we recognize one after 
ohne the traits that have endeared Ian Maclaren to us as 
we have seen him on the platform or have chatted with 
him over the teacups in the last few months. Everywhere 
there is the delightful man with his graceful, picturesque 
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and humorous style, his earnestness, sincerity, con: 
scientiousness. We love him for his tenderness and sym- 
pathy for humanity. 

If, in certain ungracious moods, we are tempted to say 
“Yes, this is all very pretty, but there’s nothing profound,” 
we are immediately ashamed of our thought and realize 
that it is profound with the deep meanings of human nature 
and of life. Besides Dr. Watson himself has warned us 
not to mistake lucidity for simplicity and tells us that ‘“‘it 
is a sign of weakness to shrink from the commonplace 
and to take refuge in a fantastic originality.” 

AS we become impressed with the beautiful spirit of the 
man we feel pity for the theologians of Toronto that have 
met to discuss his orthodoxy. We are tempted to envy the 
Yale students their privilege of hearing his words from his 
own lips. All of them must have been helped by his sense 
of his high mission, his faithful, conscientious methods 
and above all by his gentle nature. 


De DW. 


Some Minor Novels. 


The Tower of the Old Schloss... The story of a year in three 
young lives. An impecunious, selfish, charming young 
scion of Austrian nobility under the influence of a scheming, 
worldly grandmother, who holds him by her power to 
disinherit. His cousin, equally impoverished, whom he 
loves as deeply and as selfishly as such a nature can, but 
who in her turn loves him, her only playmate and young 
companion, with all her hungry, generous heart. He-has 
made. all the cheer that has ever come into her starved, 
unselfish life, spent thus far among the ruins of the Schloss 
with two old servants and an absorbed, irritable, exciting, 
old father whose heartlessness had early crushed the life 


out of her young mother. The stalwart young German 


burgher, who had dropped down upon them in his studies 
and research and whom Elspeth urges to marry her at her 
father’s death bed, to ease his departure, with a sense that 
she will not be left more unprotected, more uncared for 
than ever. The young man hesitates, devoutly as he loves 
her, reminds her that the ceremony is binding, he will care 
for her without it. But the father is not satisfied, and in 
her agony she insists. He carries her out into the living 
world, devotes himself to her. She appreciates, admires, 
likes, but says she does not love, does not even seem to 
feel her injustice to him. Her heart had been so paralyzed 
by the perfidy of her cousin who, because of the pressure 
of debts and threats of his grandmother, had already 
wedded wealth only to trample upon the gentle young 
heart that had been sacrificed for a title. Then comes the 
return of the young baron who, in the husband’s temporary 
absence, renews his love-making, defies her to forget. “It 
was not that you failed me,” she said, “but that you could 
fail anyone. Not that you broke your word to me, but 
that you were untrue to yourself. That through you, for 
a time, I lost my faith in every one; even in God.” Throw- 
ing himself at her feet, apparently in abject misery, he 
plead humbly. In pure pity and the remembrance of their 
childhood she laid her hands upon his head, saying, “I 
shall always love you, Everard,” looking up, met the stern 
gaze of her husband. Looking him straight in the eyes 
she asked, “Herr Gottfried, do you trust—your wife?’ It 
was an awful moment. She knew that he would tell the 
truth, finally it came—an emphatic “Yes.” The numbness 
of heart, the blindness of the old days were gone. She 
stood in the light of a serene new life, a life of loyalty and 
love. Everard is a study of the negative, non-moral man 
on his way to immorality. | 

Elinor Belden, or the Step-brothers,? one of the many books 


1 The Tower of the Old Schloss. By Jean Porter Rudd. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons; pp. 277, $1.25. | 


2 Elinor Belden, or the Step-brothers. By Mrs, LucyC. Lillie. Henry 
Tl’. Coates & Co.; pp. 328. $1.50. 


3Chilhowee Boys at College. By Sarah E. Morrison. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.; pp. 441. $1.50. 


«The Rosebud Club. By Grace LeBaron, Lee & Shepard; pp. 178, 
75 cents, 
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which seems to have no special reason for publication. A 
young girl whose father is killed at the opening of the 
story, and the three half-brothers whom the father seems 
to have held at a distance after his second marriage. 
The inference is that they were hardly suitable to the new 
wife, a ladylike nonenity. Why the father should have 
left his wife, daughter and worldly possessions to the 
eldest son whom he knew to be a rascal is a conundrum. 
A mysterious necklace with its secret spring holds docu- 
ments that solve the financial difticulties of the mother 
and daughter. 

Chilhowee Boys at College’ Scene laid in rural Tennessee 
at the close of the war. A poor parson and family are the 
central figures—earnest, energetic, hopeful and helpful. 
The two eldest start for college in company with a neigh- 
bor boy who is always hunting fun, and, of course, brings 
no end of troubles to himself and friends with his thought- 
less selfishness. At college he is a drag, has no capacity for 
acquiring wisdom from experience nor from books. Some 
of the work described carries one away back to first re- 
membrances—dipping candles, making starch, ete. Per- 
severance and integrity win for the parson’s boys and their 
influence radiates wherever they go, as such influences al- 
ways do. To the young people who have read its two pre- 
decessors, “Chilhowee Boys” and “Chilhowee Boys in War 
Time,” this book will have a double interest. 

The Rosebud Club,‘ as the name suggests, is a club of little 
girls, starting with one on shipboard in trying to help a 
steerage baby to comfort. It took deeper root and larger 
growth afterward on land. A suggestive and interesting 
story for little girls. 5... Li. J 


Talks About Autographs.* 

This delightful book is much more than the title implies. 
Dr. Hill gossips learnedly and entertainingly about many 
authors of distinction, about diplomats, and people in so- 
ciety. The book-buyer who is satisfied with the literary 
pabulum dispensed at the news stand will not care for it, 
but the collector, the man who likes books, autographs, 
and ana, cannot afford to be without it. Readers of the 


Atlantic need no introduction to Dr. Hill’s book—all they 


wish to know is that it is now procurable. 

Doctor Hill is a famous raconteur, with a pretty wit, 
and ready sympathy. He is, besides, a most accomplished 
and painstaking editor. And his hobbies are Boswell’s 
“Life of Dr. Johnson,” and Autographs. “A hobby is gen- 
erally a costly animal to keep,” he says; “but what is spent 
on it is often saved in doctor’s bills. It gives an interest 
to life.” His tastes are very catholic. He has few repug- 
nances.” Walpole is “not too genteel” for him, nor Martin 
F. Tupper “too low.” And he ‘thas great reverence for his 
subject. [The possession of an interesting letter ‘‘confers 
more distinction than half a dozen fiddles.” “A man who 
burns an autograph shows such an insensibility of nature, 
such a want of imagination, that it is likely that, in a 
more cruel age, he would have burnt heretics.” Let us 
also hope that he is charitable toward those who like the 
sound of their own voices, even if he does quote Macauley’s 
couplet anent Miss Martineau’s prolixity: 


“Here falling houses thunder on your head, 
And here a female atheist talks you dead.” 


We must make room for one good story. Lord Eldon 
shared with his brother a phenomenal taste and capacity 
for port wine. Once at a dinner given by one of the London 
companies Lord Eldon was the chief guest. ‘When the 
table had been cleared, the old man, who was past eighty, 
said to his host, ‘I always like to know how I am going 
on with my port, so you must let me have a bottle to myself 


which shall not circulate. I have given you two pieces of 


preferment in the chureh, so you must’ now show your 
gratitude by filling my glass for me.’” This was addressed 
to the clergyman of the church of England, who occupied 
the chair. 


_* Talks About Autographs. By Dr. George Birkbeck Hill. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo. $3.50. , 
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A New Novel.* 


The novel, according to Marion Crawford, is an intel- 
lectual luxury; according to Thomas Hardy, it is an “j)y- 
pression;” and according to Henry Veeder, the novel is a 
more or less serious and realistic attempt to represent life 
as it is. The “Green Graves of Balgowrie,” by Jane II. 
Findlater, published by Dodd, Mead & Co., answers to the 
third definition. It is a sad and yet pleasing story written 
in Simple and pure Knglish. The plot is laid in Seotland 
in the parish of Kastermuir, although there is little in the 
book that is really Seotech. | 

The first chapter opens with a description of the home 
of Mrs. Marjorybanks, an eccentric widow, who deprives 
her family of all society to put into practice a crack- 
brained theory of education. 

Asa result, her two daughters grow up ignorant of every- 
thing pertaining to actual life. The manner in which the 
authoress relates the amusing and painful experiences of 
these two “ill brought up” girls shows.a delicacy of treat- 
ment gratifying to the reader. 

When the girls were nine and eleven years of age, Dr. 
Cornelius, the minister of Eastermuir, a good-natured, easy 
living parson of the old school, comes into their lives and 
in time becomes teacher, guide and almost father to Lucie 
and Henrietta. 

Lucie, the younger of the sisters, falls in love with a dash- 
ing soldier, a man of the world, the first young man she 
had ever known. Then the scene changes to London and 
back again to the parish in Scotland. Lucie is forgotten 
by her soldier lover; sorrow and sickness enter her sweet 
young life and death comes. The strain of nursing and the 
harsh, unwomanly treatment of her mother take the life 
out of the older sister, and within a week of her marriage 
day (for Henrietta had promised to become the wife of 
Dr. Cornelius) she is stricken down with a serious illness 
and dies, the Green Graves of Balgowrie marking the 
last resting place of the two unfortunate girls. 

The story, though sad, has a quaint and old-fashioned 
flavor, which is exceedingly attractive when compared with 
much of our modern reading. The authoress shows excel- 
lent taste and judgment in the development of her charac- 
ters. Perhaps the most striking is the unconscious change 
wrought in Dr. Cornelius through the influence of Lucie and 
Henrietta. The movement of the book is natural, nothing 
unduly exciting. 

A story too sad, we hope, even to be half true. 

BLINK BONNIE. 


— 


American Literature.}{ 


This history of American literature has been long needed. 
T yler gave us two volumes that in some respects was a 
remarkable work; but that was ten or fifteen years ago, 
and the third volume is not yet—and probably never will 
be. We have also two or three cyclopedic histories that 
are modeled after Chambers’ “History of English Litera- 
ture.” ‘Dhey are scrappy and nearly useless. Taine’s ‘His- 
tory of English Literature,” followed by .Jusserand’s have 
formed a new ideal and model. This work of Professor 
Pattees, with less critical pretense, follows on this line. 
It gives us a delightful resume of the literary life—the 
soul growth rather than the mere social growth of the 
American people. No one can really know a nation who 
does not know how it thinks as well as how it acts. 

The division of chapters and topics I like very much. 
After the Colonial era Franklin has a chapter to himself. 
This great genius was every way creative. He made the 
new literary era almost alone by force of his originating 
power. The literature of the revolutionary period was 
unique and gets due attention; especially in a chapter on 
The Song and Romance of the Revolution. Irving, Poe and 


*The Green Graves of Balgowrie by Jane H. Findlater. 12mo cloth 
pp. 341, $1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


+A History of American Literature. By Fred Lewis Pattees. Pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 
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Hawthorne, each get a full chapter, and the Cambridge 
poets get three chapters. Woman has a single chapter. 
The author adds: that the best studies of contemporary 
New England life and character have been made by women. 
On the whole I can commend this book in strong terms. 
As specimens of nice literary judgment read his estimate 
of Holmes, or his comparison of Thoreau and Burroughs. 
His critique of our later historians is, however, very brief 
and defective. McMaster is a wide world from being 
accurate or liable “to be the standard history” of the 
('nited States; he is only a great gossip, and lacks all his- 
torical judgment. Hnough is not said in honor of the 
superb work of Henry Adams; and our author does not 
mention Rhodes, whose literary and critical judgment, as 
well as judicial poise, is superb. Looking among the poets 
I am glad to see he does justice to the grace and passion 
of Bayard Taylor. When will the American people wake 
up to Taylor? E. P. P. 


Bracebridge Hall.* 


Could any book be more beautiful than these two 
volumes of Irving’s Bracebridge Hall, which the Putnam’s 
have put into such an artistic cover. This collection of 
sketches and essays are in Irving’s most characteristic 
vein. A more exquisite gift book-is not to be had this 
season. The rich and delicate covers of white  eloth 
stamped in light buff, light green and gold are covered 
with wrappers of pale green linen. The pages are framed 
with wide ornamental borders of living green in different 
patterns, leaving wide margins, rough fronts and gilded 
tops with initial letters and tail piece vignettes to each 
chapter, and a succession of full page photogravures after 
drawings by Reinhart, Schmolze, Rackham, Rix, Hyde, 
Sandham, Miller and Church. 

Artistically considered the two volumes are as mag- 
nificent as any of the holiday books. LL. 


The Study Table. 


I advise everyone in midwinter to arm himself with > 


i pile of genuine Yankee story books—simple, homeful, 
hopeful, loveful, sunny and sweet. It will help him so 
much to get through the dark days and keep the face cheer-, 
ful. Two things we need in winter, an open fire and a good 
book. In Summer there is no reason why, if we have sense 
to live much out of doors we may not indulge in 
metaphysics and even theology; but in winter it is not so. 
We are shut into our libraries. I am afraid of December. 
So I wrote to Houghton & Mifflin: “Send me now what 
you have of fresh story books.” It is comfortable to know 
that there is at least one publishing house that cannot be 
tempted to give us either by print or reprint, the intense 
herve-harrowing and mind-enfeebling stuff that has re- 
cently passed for novels. The armful before me consists 
of as delightful, refreshing, helpful literature as any home 
could. ask for. Phillips and Gladys and my wife and I are 
all agreed on this; and in turn we peruse each volume. You 
should see the lighted grate, the comfortable chairs, the 
contented faces and the piles of books. I believe we must 
give to Miss Austin the first place among New England 
liovelists of the day. But “The Desmond Hundred” is not 
her best. I like better “Nantucket Scraps” and “Standish of 
Standish,” and “A Nameless Nobleman.” Miss Phelps comes 
close alongside; and now I am reading Mrs. Wiggin with 
immense delight. You should have every one of her books. 
What can better tell the pure nature-love.that breathes in 
every one of these volumes than this unique and delicious 
dedication of “The Village Watch Tower:” ‘Dear old apple 
tree, under whose gnarled’ branches these stories were 
written, to you I dedicate the book. My head was so close 
to you, who can tell from whence the thoughts came? I 
Only know that when all the other trees in the orchard 


ba acebridge Hall, or The Humorists. By Washington Irving. Surrey 
‘ition. Illustrated. 2vol. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $6.00 
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were barren there were always stories to be found under 
your branches, and so it is our joint book, dear apple tree. 
Your pink blossoms have fallen on the page as I wrote; 
your ruddy fruit has dropped into my lap; the sunshine 
streamed through your leaves and tipped my pencil with 
gold. The birds singing in your boughs have lent a sweet 
note here and there; and do you remember the day when 
the gentle shower came? We just curled the closer, and 
you and I and the sky all cried together while we wrote 
‘The Fore-Room Rug.’ | 

“It should be a lovely book, dear apple tree, but alas! it is 
not altogether that, because I am not so simple as you, and 
because I have strayed farther away from the heart of 
Mother Nature.” 

A list of: Mrs. Wiggin’s volumes includes “Timothy's 
Quest,” “The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “The Story of Patsy,” 
“A QOathedral Courtship,” “A Summer in a Canon,” “Polly 
Oliver’s Problem,” “The Story Hour,” “Children’s Rights,” 
“Froebel’s Gifts.” 


Mr. Dole’s beautiful and searching essay on “The Golden 
Rule in Business,” dedicated to Bishop Vincent and pub- 
lished by the Crowells, which first appeared last year, has 
been put into a dainty white, blue and gold cover for 35 
cents. Let it find new wings as it hastens with its too 
much neglected message. 


We noticed, last year, Dr. Carus’ interesting venture not 
only into Buddhism but into Japanese art, in his beautiful 
little story of early Buddhism entitled “Karma,” a book 
printed in Japan and illustrated by Japanese artists, show- 
ing their interesting art printing. A second edition comes 
to hand bearing on the wrapper this interesting com- 
mendation from Count Leo Tolstoi: 


“This tale has greatly pleased me with its naivete as 
well as with its profundity. It seems to shed light on a 
new side. of the two fundamental truths revealed by 
Christianity: ‘The life exists only in the renunciation of 
one’s personality—‘He that loseth his life shall find it’ 
(Matt. x., 39), and, that the good of men is only in their 
unification with God, and through God, with each other 
‘As thou art in me and I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us’ (John xxvii.. 21). I read out this tale to children 
and they liked it. And among grown-up people its reading 
always gave rise to conversation about the greatest prob- 
lems of life. And, to my mind, it is a very good recom- 
mendation.”’ 


Thomas Nelson Page’s “In Ole Virginia” (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) has been reproduced with much taste and 
good workmanship as to paper, printing, illustrating and 
binding. Miss Margaret Armstrong’s covers appeal to one 
from afar, and she is especially happy in her design for 
Mr. Page’s charming stories. Six leading artists—Smedley, 
Clinedinst, Reinhart, Frost, Pyle, and a French artist named 
Castaigne—have co-operated to produce a result which 
everyone must admire. One cannot re-read Marse Chan, 
and Meh Lady too often, and it is doubtful if Mr. Page ever 
does anything better than his “In Ole Virginia,” which 
must live with the taste for sentiment, pathos and “colored” 
dialect. 


Messrs. Copeland & Day, whose books have the distine. 
tion of rare merit in point of manufacture, as well as in the 
literary quality of their contents, and whose publications, 
as a rule, do seem to get near to those Aldine classics asso- 
ciated with the names of Pickering and Whittingham in 
bodily charm—have reprinted from “The Listener” column 
of the Boston Frening Transcript, two delicate tomes by 
Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, entitled, “The Listener in the 
Town,” and “The Listener in the Country.” Mr. Chamber- 
lin touches lightly and gracefully upon many topics of 
the day, and in English that is choicely good. His publish- 
ers especially deserve our thanks for rescuing from the 
ephemeral medium of a daily paper such charming bits 
as Mr. Chamberlin’s notes on “birds and beasts,” and “of 
some aspects of nature.” Two other little books which 
must command attention are “Meg McIntyre’s Raffle and 
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of this “little masterpiece.” 
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Other Tales,” by Alvan F. Sanborn, and “Penhallow Tales,” 
by Edith Robinson. To the diminutive Oaten Stop Series, 


has been added “Songs of Exile,’ by Herbert Bates. Mr. 


Clinton Seollard’s: ‘A Boy’s Book of Rhyme,” in a unique 
cover design; and “More Songs from Vagabondia,” to which 
we must return another day; a selection from Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” with decorations by 
B. G. Goodhue, and “Matins,” a book of poems by Francis 
Sherman, indicate that these publishers, at least, have not 
lost their faith in the salable qualities of good verses. W. 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s 1896 holiday brood is no less 
attractive, though rather larger in number, than in past 
seasons. He has again exercised the ire of Mr. Andrew 
Lang, this time by adding to his Old World Series a reprint 
of the “Ballads and Lyrics of Old France.” <A copy of the 
original edition of this book, which was printed in 1872, 
is now a costly rarity, though it was still in print ten years 
after publication. There is not much in it, Mr. Lang thinks, 
worthy of preservation that may not be found in subse- 
quent editions of his verse, but “it sells! sells! sells!” to 
use Mr. Mosher’s own words. This may be due to the fact 
that the admirers of Mr. Lang like his early verse better 
than the author does. 

Two other additions to the Old World Series are: “The 
Kasidah of Haji Abdu El]-Yezdi,” which is said to be the 
translation of that ripe Oriental scholar, Sir Richard Fran- 
cis Burton, and is closely related to the Rubaiyat of Omar; 
Rossetti’s translation of “The New Life of Dante Ali- 
ghieri,’ which well deserved the exquisite setting now 
given it; and “Sylvie: Souvenirs Du Valois,’ translated 
from Gerard de Nerval by Lucie Page. Surely, there can 
be no criticism of Mr. Mosher for giving us a new edition 
Mr. Lang’s sonnet, “Gerard 
de Nerval,” his “Sylvie et Aurelie,” “An Old Tune,” and 
his version of “El Desdichado,” are brought within the 
same covers, together with much interesting and pertinent 
editorial matter, and a translation, the first in English, 
of the author’s dedication of “Filles du Feu” to Dumas. A 
very dainty color print of Sylvie serves as frontispiece. 
The only other English version of Sylvie that we know had 
but a limited circulation, yet the book is one which, in the 
coming time, must take its place among the best of those 
given to us by the French. It has the delicate charm of 
a rare exotic. To the Bibelot Series Mr. Mosher has 


added Justin Huntley McCarthy’s prose version of the 


“Rubaiyat;” and a reprint of the late William Morris’ rare 
volume of poems, “The Defense of Guenevere.” The Bro- 
cade Series is also supplemented by reprints, “The Pageant 
of Summer,” by Richard Jefferies; and “The Story of 
“Amis and Amile,” done out of the ancient French into 
English, by William Morris, and hitherto accessible only in 
the Kelmscott Press edition, long since out of print. The 
title of this little book is said to be the source of our proverb, 
“a miss is as good as a mile.” 
two delicate volumes on Japan vellum and they are offered 
separately at 75 cents each, or in a box, together with the 


initial number of the series, “The Child in the House,” at 
$2.25 for the three., W. 


The Rosebud Club, by Grace Le Baron (Lee & Shepard), is 
the last of the series of the three books that make up the 
Ilazelwood Stories. This volume, like “Little Miss Faith” 
and “Little Daughter,” which preceded it, contains all 


that is interesting and wholesome for the child. It tells 
of the child-life of a girl and how many times the influences 
of the little people reach out a helping hand to the older 
ones. For those wishing a book for the young these three 
books are all good. 


The Crowning of Candace, by Katharine P Woods (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) is one of the latest additions to what is known 


as the Feather Library. The many readers of The Church- 


man can already testify as to this charming and interesting 
story. It is a simple story, but in its close resemblance 
to real life it holds the reader to the end. The character, 
Candace, is carefully worked out in all her charming and 
complex personality. Miss Wood’s book ought to find 
many buyers. | 


Mr. Mosher has printed the | 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
ina religious way. 


Good Reading for the Young Folks. 


The civilized world has awakened to the truth that what 
children take into the mind is of as much importance as 
that which they take into the stomach, and requires at 
least as much thought from parents and teachers. Child- 
culture is the greatest of the arts and sciences, greater than 
all the rest put together, and home reading certainly plays 
a most important part in the cultivation of children. A 
well-trained mind is the most precious heritage which a 
child can have, and a taste for good literature will give 
him a pure and wholesome enjoyment to which all else 
is incomparable. Unfortunately children can neither under- 
stand nor appreciate the full force of this truth and their 
development along the desired line must be wisely directed. 

By reading the child should certainly gain pleasure, for 
if the book be not pleasurable he will not read it. It 
should also stimulate imagination, that faculty essential 
to the development of character, to religious training, in 
fact to growth and greatness in any direction. His reading 
should moreover cultivate a taste for good literature, which 
as has been said, will be an unfailing and life-long fountain 
of pleasure as well as profit. It should in addition give 
the child some improving information. The importance of 
stimulating the imagination, which is the creative force 
in man, cannot be overestimated, although it would be 
wise to show the child the difference between fiction and 
invention. For instance, I trained this faculty in my little 
son to such an extent that he imagined that school would 
not keep one afternoon and enjoyed a half holiday, much 
to the surprise of his teacher and consternation of myself! 

The first thing, of course, is for the child to learn to 
read, but even before he can read understandingly more 
than the simplest words and phrases, he can comprehend 
many of the classics given to him orally in a form adapted 
to his mind. After he has learned to read, acquired this 
wonderful tool, which unlocks such storehouses of wealth, 
it would be well to regulate his reading by his school 
work, to correlate the two as far as possible. For instance, 
if the child is studying the geography of Europe, let him 
read ‘“‘Dicken’s Child History of England,” or some similar 
work. If he is studying natural history, he might read, say 
“Black Beauty,” and so on. Suitable books, readily sug- 
gest themselves. Notwithstanding there is so much trash © 
in the form of books there is a great wealth of good read- 
ing to set before the children. 

For a child from six to nine years of age “Ausop’s 
I'ables,” adapted, might be suggested, and, ‘“Mythland.” 
A child nine years old will find rare delight in Hawthorne's 
‘“Wonderbook,” which in itself is a classic. He might also 
read “Stories from Plato,” “Revolutionary Pioneers,” 
“Stories of Colonial Children,’ Johonnot’s “Grandfather's 
Stories,” “Stories of Great Americans for Little Amer'i- 
cans,” by Edward Egleston. There are also some of Long- 
fellow’s, Whittier’s and the Cary sisters poems which he 
would enjoy and appreciate. 

A: child ten years old would find a great mine of pleasure 
in Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tales; also in Jane 
Andrews’ delightful books, “Seven Little Sisters,” “Hach 
and All,” “Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children,” ‘“Ten 
Boys on the Road from Long Ago.” ‘These may be regarded 
as classics. Then there is that fine story, “Black Beauty,” — 
and “The Great West.” “Robinson Crusoe” has beel 
adapted to readers of eleven years and even younger. 
There is nothing finer for children than this wonderful 
book which combines in a large measure all the essential 
qualities of good reading. “Old Greek Stories’ might be 
suggested, and “Stories of Heroic Deeds.” From twelve to 
thirteen the child may read “Peasant and Prince,” Harriet 
Martineau’s “Story of the French Revolution,” “Gods and 
Heroes,” “Grandfather’s Chair,” by Hawthorne, the auto- 
biography of Benjamin Franklin, “King of the Golden 
River,” by Charles Kingsley, ‘Pilgrims and Puritans. 
At fourteen Irving’s “Life of Washington” should be ell- 
joyed; also “Snow Bound,” Burrough’s “Birds and Bees, 
Kingsley’s “Greek Heroes.” For children of sixteen I'v- 
ing’s “Sketch Book” is well adapted; also “Lady of the 
Lake,” Lamb’s “Tales of Shakespeare,” and even “Julius 
Cesar” and “Merchant of Venice.” i 

These suggested are but a few out of many. It will be 
seen that there is no dearth of good reading which will 
help the child in his development. Parents appreciate the 
importance of this matter more than they used to, and a 
hint in the right direction is all that is necessary. By the 
exercise of a little care, a love of good reading will be 
fostered in the young, in the possession of which they will 
always rejoice and which will augur well for the future ol 
the race. — : 


CHARLES PIERCE BURTON. 
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The Latest Books. 


Two Good Novels.* 


Dominie Cuthro sums up Senti- 
mental Tommy: thus: “I could tell 
you what he is at any particular mo- 
ment; but he changes almost as quickly 
as a circus rider throws off his waist- 
coats. A single puff of wind blows 
him from one character to another, 
and he may be noble and vicious, a 
tyrant and a slave, hard as granite 
and melting as butter in the sun, all 
in one forenoon, All that you can 
be sure of is that whatever he is he 
will be it in excess. One day I think 
him a perfect numbskull, and the next 
Iam not sure but what he may be a 
genius. I have a feeling that what- 
ever the boy acquires he will dig out 
of himself. There is something in- 
side him; when we know that we will 
know the real Tommy. I should like 
to add that never did any boy sit on 
my forms whom I had such a pleasure 
in thrashing.” 

He was a devoted brother, but he 
could outdo his pious little sister at 
prayer, he could manufacture any 


amount of consolation and find com-_ 


fort in it, too, though he knew it was 
not true. He had the most accommo- 
dating spirit. He would wear crape 
at school and mourn ‘becomingly that 
the real “bereaved” might play “kick- 
bonnetty.” He could fight fiercely for 
a persecuted girl he knew not, mak- 
ing her persecutor thank God that 
Tommy had taught him better. As 
& lad he could write letters of con- 
dolence, thanks or love with more 
pathos, gratitude or fervor than even 
the dominie himself. He had a gift 
at feeling “another’s woe” and en- 
joyed it. The pathos of his mother’s 
dying confession and the prayer she 
taught him for himself—‘“‘O God, keep 
he from being a magerful man.” And 
the other she committed to him for 
his sister—“O God, whatever is to be 
Iny fate, may I never be one of them 
that bow the knee to magerful 


*. Sentimental Tommy. the Story of His Boy- 
hood. By J. M. Barrie. Illustrated by W. Hath- 
erel. Charles Scribner’s Sons; pp. 478. $1.50. 


* Quo Vadis, a Narrative of the Time of Nero. 
By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the 
Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Little, Brown & 
Co.; pp. 541. $2.00. | 
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men, and if I was born like that and 
canna help it, oh, take me up to heaven 
afore I’m fil’t.” Lying beside that 
stricken mother he repeated rever- 
ently, “O God, keep me from being 
a magerful man;’ adding mentally: 
“But I think I would fell like it.” 
Was this a prophecy of his conflict in 
life? 

And Grizel, the persecuted child of 
shame, victim of the “unco guid,” hon- 
est, earnest, unflinching, devoted to 
her poor sinning mother. Her attempts 
to ameliorate her mother’s suffering 
in the next world by putting in the 
casket her father’s miniature and a 
letter to God with the names of her 
mother’s guilty partners, hoping to 
touch God’s heart with pity. Her 
longing to be good and _ respectable 
shames us for ever holding aloof from 
such. It is not a book for children, 
but it has solemn lessons of warning 
for young people, and charity for older 
ones. We shall lohg for a sequel. 


This fascinating historical romance, 
Quo Vadis,? carries us back to the court 
of Nero, with its unparalleled corrup- 
tion of every form, excesses in every- 
thing vile and cruel, its voluptuous- 
ness, its total disregard of truth, 
honor, love, friendship or family ties, 
the fetes with all their attendant dis- 
play of gorgeous surroundings, artistic 
effects and debauchery. The journey- 
ings of Nero, with their trappings of 
luxury, ease, pomp and power on his 
triumphal march as actor, dancer, mu- 
sician and bard, carrying in his train 
slaves from all parts of the known 
world, companies to carry rare vases, 
and gold and silver vessels, long line 
of wagons with wardrobes, chained 
wild animals, five hundred asses for 
Poppzea’s milk bath, slaves for use, 
slaves for excesses, courtiers and 
courtezans. The burning of Rome and 
its rebuilding, the fearful persecution 
of the Christians, throwing them to 
wild beasts in the amphitheater, cru- 
cifying, burning them for the amuse- 
ment of the populace, under pretext 
that they had fired Rome, and their 
triumphant dying, is all passed before 
us in vivid panorama. The characters 
are full of life, of reality. ~ Nero, the 
profligate, by his vanity made a pup- 
pet in the hands of scheming, ambi- 
tious flatterers, who through him 
wreaked vengeance on hated rivals. 
Poppzea, his wicked divinity. Acte, 


A Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE’S 
BIBLE HISTORY, ina beautiful, sub- 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago <A grand, good book for 


the reader and a magnificently profitable one | 


for the agent. Send for information. 


true to him even after death. Tigel- 
linius, the cunning instigator to evil. 
Petronius—“arbiter elegantix”’—with 
his freedom of speech carefully guarded 
by subtle wit, absolute authority on 
questions of taste and luxurious liv- 
ing. Seneca, the wise but timid states- 
man and tutor. Pomponia, the noble 
Roman matron. Peter and Paul, the 
apostles, and many others are drawn 
from history, while the two central 
figures are very real—Lygia, beautiful, 
pure, true and faithful to her religionas 
well as her lover; too true to both to 
yield to the tempter, Vinicius, the im- 
petuous young soldier, impatient, impul- 
Sive, reared to ignore restraint, learn- 
ing through sad experiences and 
many thwartings the life higher than 
self, that love is stronger, more all 
pervading and all enduring than pas- 
sion. The book is faithful to facts 
as far as we have the history, and holds 
one to the last, following you even into 
dreamland. a: Ta: “a. 


*Helps to Higher Life. 


The World Beautiful (second series)' 
is sure of a welcome from all those to 
whom the first volume is familiar. 
“Life is given to be glad in; to use 
worthily; to make the most of for our- 
selves and for others,’ is Miss Whit- 
ing’s creed. She shows how inde- 
pendent the human soul may be of ex- 
ternal conditions and how it is possi- 
ble for men and women who dwell in 
the storms and tumult of life to still 
live above them in the upper current 
in perfect poise and serenity of spirit. 
‘The fountains of strength and inspira- 
tion are ever flowing for whosoever 
will drink their waters. It is a little 
book for which to thank the author and 
for friend to give to friend. 

Heaven Every Day or Common Sense 
Christianity? Dedicated by the writer 
to his “fellow sinners in and out of the 
churches.” An earnest plea from a lay- 


*! The World Beautiful (second series.) By 


i ag Whiting. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


_*? Heaven Every Day or Common Sense Chris- 
tianity. By Theodore F. Seward. Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. 50c. 


There are thousands of 
sickly school-girls all over 
this broad land that are 
dragging their way through 
school-life who might enjoy 
that abundant life which be- 
longs to youth by simple at- 
tention to hygienic laws and 
a proper course of treatment 
with Scott’s Emulsion. This 
would make the blood rich, 
the heart-beat strong; check 
that tendency to exhaustion 
and quicken the appetite by 
strengthening the digestion. 
Our book tells more about 
it. Sent free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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man to his fellow laymen for a more 
rational Christianity, to live for reali- 
ties rather than shadows, to enter into 
eternal life now. True blessedness is 
only attained when the human will be- 
comes one with the divine will. 

E. L. 


Books for Chiidren.* 


The Court of King Arthurs Mr. Frost 
relates in his own peculiarly attractive 
style the famous legends of the Round 
Table. The same little girl—Helen— 
who was privileged to listen to the 
“Wagner Stories” at first hand, is the 
favored individual to whom these tales 
are told on the very spots where all 
the wonders happened. Golden-haired 
and grey-haired children may read 
them together, for no matter how ma- 
ture the mind may be, no one with any 
remnant of the child-heart can fail to 
find delight in these old, old, fairy 
tales retold with such charm and 
freshness. 


Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates’ 


has already won its own place. Here 
we have the New Amsterdam [Edition 
illustrated by Allan B. Doggett, a de- 
light to look at and to handle. The 
story itself with its present setting is 
sure of as warm a reception as it has 
met with in the past. 

The American Boys’ Book of Sport.® 
The author, for many years a member 
of the Board of Education in Flushing, 
L. iL, and a teacher: of art in 
New York, became impressed with the 
importance of early training for chil- 
dren in the use of their hands. It is 
for the purpose of stimulating this 
kind of training that he has written a 
book which is calculated to encourage 
the home manufacture of kites, sleds, 
boats, ete. _It is divided into four 
parts and deals with pastimes suita- 
ble for the different seasons. In the 
hands of an intelligent boy this work 
will furnish occupation for many a 
summer day and long winter evening. 

Dick. A tale of school days and 
school friends. By the will of a dis- 
tant relative the hero is sent to live 
with a maiden aunt, and after some 
preliminary difficulties the impulsive 
boy and the prim old lady grow to love 
each other dearly. ‘The introduction 
of a monkey gives rise to some humor- 
ous incidents which will amuse the 
young people. 

Pierrette.. So charming a book is 
sure to be in demaud as a gift for 
children of all ages. The story of the 
gentle lacemaker and her little daugh- 
ter Pierrette, ‘is told with great sim- 
plicity and directness. Gruff old Pére 
Michel proves himself a true friend to 
Pierrette and her mother. The scene 
is laid in France and we get an inter- 
esting glimpse into life in a Parisian 
attic. The illustrator (Will Phillip 
Harper) and the publishers have done 
their part of the work worthily. 

Fairy Starlight and the Dolls*® All 
about a little girl and her dolls and a 


*' The Court of King Arthur. By William 
Henry Frost. Illustrated by, Sydney Richmond 
gate Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

1.50. 


* Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates. New 
Amsterdam Edition. [llustrated by Allan B. 
my gags Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


> The American Boys’ Book of Sport. By D.. 


C. Beard. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


* Dick. A Story for Boys and Girls. By Anna 
Chapin Ray. T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston and 
New York. $1.25. 

‘ Pierrette. By Marguerite Bouvet. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25 

¢ Fairy Starlight and The Dolls. By Eliza- 
beth S. Blakeley. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

7 The Wonderful Fairies of the Sun. By 


Ernest Vincent Wright. Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 


fairy which may, perhaps, interest 
other little girls. The story is pro- 
fusely and prettily illustrated by Mrs. 
Lucey IF. Perkins. 

The Wonderful Fairies of the Sun.’ 
Many pretty nature fancies are woven 
into the rhymes. “Raindrop elves,” 
‘wind fairies,” “cloud fairies,’ “snow 


fairies,” fairies in everything. ‘The 


children who read these rhymes will 
be watching the snowflakes, and peep- 
ing under their pillows to catch a 
glimpse of the busy “‘little folk.” 

BE: L. 


History.! 

A. C. MeClurg & Co. of Chicago have 
recently brought out another of Miss 
Klizabeth L. Kirkland’s _ historical 
books, ’A Short History of Italy.’ 
This history is told inthe graceful man- 
ner of a story. It is comprehensive in 


scope, dealing with the time of Theo- 


doric, about 476 A. D., to the present. 
Miss Kirkland has proven herself 
very able in the. stories of nations, 
having already given us “A Short His- 
tory of England,’ “A Short History 
of France,” and “A Short History of 
English Literature.” 


The Story of the Mine.°* 


Perhaps no industry in America is 
more interesting and certainly none 
is more romantic than that of mining. 
A most attractive book entitled *‘The 
Story of the Mine,” by Charles How- 
ard Shinn, has recently been pub- 
lished by the D. Appleton & Co. house 
of New York. 

The work deals essentially with the 
mining industries of the western moun- 
tains and is profuse with half-tone il- 
lustrations. The writer not = only 
Shows the different methods of pro- 
curing precious metals, shaft building, 
hydraulic mining, ete., but in an in- 
teresting way he develops the history 
of American gold and silver mines. 
He seems particularly familiar with 
the mines of Nevada, all of which 
add to the charm of the work, for 
the state of Nevada is one of the rich- 
est states in minerals in the Union. 
The Comstock mine, which is the 
largest silver mine,in the world, a 
mine which has already yielded over 
two hundred millions of dollars’ worth 
of the white metal, is the subject of 
several chapters of the book. The 
story of the discovery of this great 
mine is particularly interesting. 

The book also gives a graphic and 
romantic picture of mining life in the 
days of the Argonauts. 


‘ 


»D.. D. &. 


1 A Short Story of Italy. By Miss Elizabeth 
S. Kirkland. Published by A.C. McQlurg & Co., 
Chicago. -Cloth bound, $1.25. 


2? The Story of the Mine. Chas. H. Shinn 
Neatly bound in yeHow cloth, 15 full-page illus- 
trations, 270 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, publishers. Price $1.50. 
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The Rivals.t 


The Rivals and The School for Scanda) 
the two great plays of R. B. Sheridan, 
have been put together in one bina. 
ing by the Macmillan Company. It is 
beautifully illustrated by Edmund J. 
Sullivan. The book is a handsome ex. 
ample of the fine art in modern book- 
making, being bound in dark blue 
withelaborate gilt decorations. It isone 
of a series of classics, called the Craw. 
ford Series, which includes among 
other works Hugh Thompson’s “Days 
with Sir Roger de Coverly,” “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” “Our Village” 
“Old English Series,” ete. ete. 

The introduction, written by Augus- 
tine Birrell, considers in an attractive 
way Sheridan’s characteristics, the 
manner of his writings, and gives an 
account of the early productions of 
these two plays. 


Fiction.* 


Barker's Lack,. and Other Stories. 
The initial story from which the col- 
lection takes its title treats of an in- 
cident in the lives of some miners in 
the Sierras, a subject in which the 
author is always at his best. “A Yel- 
low Dog,” “The Mother of Five,” “The 
Indisecretion of Elsbeth,” and “The 
Devotion of Enriquez” are all written 
in his own inimitable style. No shade 
of humor, pathos, or tragedy escapes 
him. In his hands the commonplace 
glows as it always does under the 
touch of genius. 

The Star Sapphire.2 In this novel we 
have some very instructive peeps into 
the home management of a well-con- 
ducted private hospital of a very dis- 
tinguished surgical specialist. The 
cause of temperance is pleaded in a 
practical way by the life history 
and untimely death of a young woman 
addicted to alcoholism. The book is 
worth reading. 

A Fearless Investigator? is an amus- 
ing tale woven out vf the hallucina- 
tions incident to an attack of typhoid 
fever, and involving a series of spirit- 
ualizations and materializations which 
would be quite fascinating to the mind 
of a reader fond of indulging in high 
flights of the imagination. 

M. H. L. 


+ The Rivals and the Schoo for Scandal. By 
R. B. Sheridan, with introduction by Augustine 
Birrell, Q. C., M. P., and illustrated by Edmund 
J,Sullivan. Macmillan Company, New York. 
— bound in dark blue and gold. 

») 


we 


*1 Barker’s Luck and Other Stories. By Bret 
Harte. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. $1.25. 


2 The Star Sapphire. By Mabel Collins. Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston. 


> A Fearless Investigator. A. C. MeClurg & 
Co., Chicago. 
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for quickly healing all kinds of WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, LAMENESS or RHEUMATISM. 


Rub thoroughly with POND’S EXTRACT after 
every ride to keep the muscles supple, pliant, strong. 
Try POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT for PILES. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES —Weak, Watery, Worthless. 
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Literary Notes and Com- 
ment. 


Madelene Yale Wynne contributes a_ 


striking sketch in the December 
Symposium entitled “An Overture.” We 
have rarely read music suggested by 
sight in such a masterly way. 


Messrs. Copeland & Day published 
November 21 “Meg MclIntyre’s Raffle 
and Other Tales,’ by Alvan F. San- 
born; and “A Boys’ Book of Rhyme,” 
by Clinton Scollard, with cover de- 
sign by Emma Kaan. 


The advance sale of Mr. Kipling’s 
new book of ballads, “‘The Seven 
Seas,” is said to have reached 20,000 
copies each in England and America. 
And yet the booksellers tell us that 
poetry will not sell. 


Richard Kendall Munkittrick’s hu- — 


morous verses have long been familiar 
to readers of Plick, Judge, Life, Truth 
and other periodic: als. The best of 
these have now been collected under 
the felicitous title ‘“‘The Acrobatic 
Muse,” and was published in Novem- 
ber by Way & Williams. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. will begin with the 
new year the publication of an Amer- 
ican edition of The Hapositor, the well- 
known scholarly theological monthly, 
which is edited in England, by Dr. W. 
Robertson Nicoll. The new volume 
will contain a series of. articles by 
the Rev. John Watson (lan Maclaren), 
and contributions by American schol- 
urs may in future be expected. 


The Christmas number of McClure’s 
Vagazine is of “quite extraordinary 
quality,” both in its reading matter 
und in its pictures. The cover is deco- 
rated with one of Botticelli’s most 
fameus Madonnas, and among the il- 
lustrations are a reproduction of a por- 
trait of Washington painted at Valley 
lorge by Charles Willson Peale, re- 
productions of some famous frescos 
by Melozzo da Forli, and some new 
and important views of Palestine. 
Among the contributors are Rudyard 
Kipling, Ian Maclaren, Frank Rh. 
Stockton and Hamlin Garland. 


Mr. William Allen White’s book of 
Kansas stories, ““The Real Issue,” is 
just published by Way & Williams. 
Mr. White’s editorial, “What's Wrong 
with Kansas,” which was reprinted 
from his paper, the Emporia (I<an.) 
Guzette, and used as a campaign docu- 
ment, has already introduced him to 
i large cirele of readers. His stories 
ure original and sincere and interest- 
ing. Some of them show a deep in- 
sight into human nature and in all 
of them one feels.a sympathy with its 
Weaknesses and failures. They are 
fresh and wholesome, and at times 
Very humorous. ; 


“Hours With Famous Parisians,” by 
Stuart Henry, will be published by 
Way & Williams in December. 

Mr. Henry has lived so long in Paris 
that he has become as much a French- 
nan as the Parisians, He is a part of 
the life he describes; he is saturated 
with its atmosphere. And this famil- 
iarity is evident in his sketches of con- 
temporary writers, actors and painters. 
Some of them are done broadly in char- 
coal, others worked out with more 
careful elaboration; but the peculiari- 
ties of each personality are suggested 
With delightful abandon. There is a 
dashing picturesqueness in the book, 
Which shows something of the alert- 
hess of the American journalist, to- 
gether with a graceful delicacy that is 
essentially French. — 


Mr. Edward William ‘Thomson, 
whose “Old Man Savarin” has been 
hailed by acclamation as perhaps the 
most remarkable volume of short sto- 
ries ever published in this country, has 
reprinted from the columns of The 
Youth’s Companion seven stories which 
appeal especially to boys. The book 
is published by Crowell & Co. under 
the title “Walter Gibbs, the Young 
Boss.” The first and longest, which 
gives its name to the volume, is an 
exciting account of a youth of eighteen 
who undertakes to carry out a dredg- 
ing and blasting contract which the 
sudden illness of his father had in- 
terrupted. His energy and natural 
cleverness greatly aid him, but the 
deep moral of the story. lies in the 
fact that his utter fearless honesty 
and frankness in face of a tremendous 
temptation result in the end in his 
brilliant success. 


Friendly Letters to Girl Friends. By 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Pp. 2438, $1.25.) Another 
of Mrs. Whitney’s delightful books to 
girls, giving us peeps at her own girl- 
life and literature. Talks on literature 
of to-day, prose and poetry, for young 
people. Then comes chapters on so- 
ciety, clothes, beauty, work, marriage 
and religion, all in her own way. 

M. L. J. 

Happy Children. By Mrs. Ella Farn- 
ham Pratt. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 4to. 
Pp. 66, ($1.50.) One of the beautiful 
books for children containing eight 
stories each with full page, dainty 
colored plates by W. A. MecCullouch, 
besides the many black and white bits 
of illustration scattered through the 
book. As a Christmas remembrance, 
or birthday book, nothing could de- 
light a child more. 


About Children: What Men and 
Women Have Said. Chosen and ar- 
ranged by Rose Porter. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Pp. 221, $1.) A quotation 
concerning children for each day in 
the year, beginning in January with 
ancient writers, coming down through 
Shakespeare and other Iinglish, french 
and German authors, and closing in 
December with our own land and to- 
day. ; 

English Sccularism, a Confession of 
Belief. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
(Open Court Publishing Company. 
Pp. 146, 50 cents.) A history of the 
s&ularist movement in England from 
its beginning to the present time by its 
founder and loyal champion, with a 
clear statement of its beliefs and un- 
beliefs and reasons therefor, its strug- 
ele for, not only the right to think, but 
to the free expression of the thinking. 
Pioneers on that line had preceded Mr. 
Holyoake. He says that when he 
came on the field the combat was rag- 
ing, some of its champions were in 
goal. Its tenets are to be honestly con- 
sidered and accepted or rejected as the 
readers’ convictions are carried. Not 
the least important factor of the vol- 
ume is the carefully written Pub- 
lisher’s Preface, by Paul Carus. 

a..c. th 3 


John: A Tale of King Messiah. By 
Katharine Pearson Woods. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Cloth, 12 mo., 
1.25.) This story might better have 
been called “Judas;’ for Judas _ Is- 
enriot, rather than John, is the central 
figure, if there be any central figure 
other than Jesus. The career of Judas 
is represented as the result of pride, 
self-confidence and ambition, which 
made him blind to the true greatness 
of Jesus. Jesus is pictured as a semi- 
divine miracle-working man. Notwith- 
standing some picturesque writing and 


some little insight into certain phases 
of human nature, the book cannot be 
regarded as successful. An historical 
novel of this kind requires extraordi- 
nary ability to make it a but 
a complete failure, 


The Ideal of Universities. By Adolph 
Brodbeck, Ph. D. Translated from the 
German by the author and much en- 
larged, (New York: The Metaphysical 
Publishing Company. Cloth, 8 vo., 
$1.50. Pp. 108.) This republication 
from The Metaphysical Magazine has 
the usual grave faults of the Ger- 
man academic disquisition. It is 
heavy, labored, and to the cursory 
reader blind. The historical matter 
presented is so condensed that the 
ordinary lay reader can learn little 
from it, while to the student of the 
history of education it is common- 
place. The author’s purpose appears 
to be to determine what the university 
Should be, including in this problem 
its relation to other educational 
agencies and the relation to one an- 
other of the different branches of 
knowledge with which it should con- 
cern itself. He begins his work by 
giving an outline of the historical de- 
velopment of the university and ends 
by presenting a system of the sciences. 
There certainly appears to be need for 
& more scientific conception of the rela- 
tion of the sciences to one another 
than is now prevalent, and although 
Dr. Brodbeck’s new terminology will 
probably alieniate the sympathies of 
many, there is helpfulness in his pro- 
posed classification, particularly in his 
marshaling of the subjective sciences. 

F. W. S. 


Old and New. 


Annual Clergy Permits for. 
1897. 


Over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway ministers located in Chicago de- 
siring permit over the above line will please 
call at the office of the assistant general 
passenger agent, room 34, Depot building, 
Van ned ‘street, and fill out application 
blank. : KR. Wilber, A. G. P. A. 


There is a sweetness in autumnal days 
Which many a lip doth praise; 
When the earth, tired a littl and grown 
mute 
Of song, and haying borne its fruit, 
Rests for a little ere the winter come. 
It is not sad to turn the face toward home, 
Even though it show the journey nearly 
done; 
It is not sad to mark the westering sun, 
Kven though we know the night doth come. 
Silence there is, indeed, for song, 
Twilight for noon; 
But for the steadfast soul and strong, 
Life’s autumn is as June. 
—Lewis Morrie. 


\ 


If You Cannot Sleep 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. ©. R. Dake, Belleville, Ill., says: ‘‘l 
have found it, AND IT ALONE, to be capa- 
ble of producing a sweet and natural sleep 
ip paneer of insomnia from overwork of the 
yrain,’’ 


It may not be generally known that An- 
tonio Maceo, the Cuban insurgent leader, 
is the only survivor of ten brothers, all of 
whom have given their lives in battle to 
make Cuba free. Antonio was the eldest. 
He is now a man of about fifty, fierce- 
eyed, heavy-browed, broad-shouldered. 
When he was a little chap he drove his 
father’s pack mules along the mountain 
roads, sometimes going greatdistances. Thus 
he came to learn accurately the nooks and 
corners of the almost impregnable eastern 
part of Cuba. When the first Cuban rebellion 
broke out the Maceos took a neutral. po- 
sition until a band of Spanish guerrillas 
burned the plantation, leaying the younger 
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children and the wife bound and gagged. 
It was then that the father called his sons 
about him and exacted from them a prom- 
ise that they would never lay down their 
arms. until the freedom of Cuba had been 
attained.— Zhe Outlook. 


Off for the East. 


Travelers to Buffalo, New York, Philadel- 
phia and other eastern ge tey are waking up 
to the beauties of a trip over the GRAND 
TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM and LEHIGH 
VALLEY R. R. Besides the great St. Clair 
Tunnel, Niagara Falls and Buffalo, the he 
includes a day ride through the Lehigh Val- 
ley, the Switzerland of America. The train 
leaving Chicago at 3:02 p. m. daily, is one of 
the best features of the trip. It is vestibuled 
throughout, carries Pullman Buffet sleepers 
and Dining Car; is steam heated, lighted by 
gas,. and the equal of any of the famous 
trains out of Chicago. icket office, 103 
Clark Street, L. R. Morrow, City Ticket 
Agent. 


China has the new woman, too. The 
daughter of a magistrate in Shantun acts as 
treasurer in her father’s district, keeps the 
books, pays the bills and stirs up delinquent 
debtors. Her father has made 50,000 taels 
in six months, and the district is trying its 
best to have him removed. 


Death From Use of Tobacco. 


The tobacco poisoned heart stops without 
warning, often on the street. SURE-QUIT, 
an antidote chewing gum, overcomes the 
craving. No sickness, no starving, affording 
safe and prompt relief. Try it to-day. 25c. 
a box, nearly all druggists. Booklet free. 
Eureka Chemical Co., Detroit, Mich. 


And, O beloved voices, upon which 
Ours ‘passionately call, because erelong 
Ye break off in the middle of that song 
We sang together softly, to enrich 
The poor world with the sense of love, and 
witch 
The heart out of things evil—I am strong, 
Knowing ye are not lost for uye among 
The hills, with last year’s thrush. God 
keeps a niche 
In heaven to hold our idols; and albeit 
He brake them to our faces and denied 
That our close kisses shuuld impair their 
white, 
I know we Shall behold them, raised com- 
plete, 
The dust swept from their beauty—glorified 
New Memnons singing in the great God- 
light. 
—H. B. Browning. 


Laughing Babies 

are loved by everybody. Those raised on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
are comparatively free from sickness. IN- 
KANT HEALTH is a valuable pamphlet for 
mothers. Send your address for a copy to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York. 


The funerai of a working man in Japan 
costs 838 cents, unless the family wishes to 
have it especially fine, when it will cost 
as much as $1.25. The price of a coffin is 
20 cents, and the rate for cremation is 
from 40 to 7 cents. Refreshments figure 
up from 11 to 25 cents. 


ae eee Or OC 


There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great many 
years doctors pronounced it a local disease, 
and prescribed local remedies, and by con- 
stantly failing to cure with local treatment, 
pronounced it incurable. Science has proven 
Catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and, 
therefore, requires constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only con- 
stitutional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They offer 
one hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
[>Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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Heating goods for all kinds of fuel, made by 
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THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Beginners of a Nation. By Ed- 
ward Eggleston. Cloth, $1.50 

The Story of the Mine. By Charles 
Howard Shinn. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
(A C. McClurg & Co.) 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., BOSTON AND NEW 
YORK. 


Dick—A Story for Boys. By Anna 
Chapin Ray. 12 mo., 280 pp. $1.25. 

The Gospel in Brief. By Count L. N. 
Toistoi. 12 mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


COPELAND & DAY, BOSTON. 


More Songs from Vagabondia. By 
Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey. $1.00. 

A Boy’s Book of Rhyme. By Clinton 
Scollard. $1.00. 

Meg MclIntyre’s Raffle and Other 
Tales. By Alvan F. Sanborn. $1.25. 
wae Tales. By Edith RoWinson. 

20. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Young Salesman. By Horatio 
Alger, Jr, Cloth. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Gospel of the Divine Sacrifice. 
By Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, NEW YORK. 


: Chatterbox, 1896. Boards, $1.25; cloth, 
1:78. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


Mornings in the College Chapel. Cloth, 
l6mo., $1.25. 

Whitman. A Study by John Bur- 
roughs. Cloth, 16mo., $1.25. | 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON—NEW YORK. 


The School for Scandal and The 
Rivals. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
introduction by Augustine Birrell, illus- 
poe oy by Edmund J. Sullivan. Cloth, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 


“Quo Vadis’—A Narrative of the 
time of Nero. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
translated by Jeremiah Curtin. Cloth. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 


Fairy Starlight and the Dolls. By 
Elizabeth §S. Blakeley. I[lustrated by 
Lucy F.. Perkins. Cloth, $1.00. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 


English Secularism. By George 
Jacob Holyoake. Cloth, $0.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


The Epic of the Fall of Man. ByS. 
Humphreys Gurteen, M. A., LL. D. 
12-mo., cloth. 

Ancient Ideals. By Henry Osborn Tay- 
lor. 2 vols., cloth. $5.00. (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co.) 

Bracebridge Hall. By Washington 
Irving. Surrey edition. 2 vols., illus- 
trated. $6.00. (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 


The Puritan in England and New 
England. By Ezra Hoyt Byington, 
D. D. pp. 406. 

The Wonderful Fairies of the Sun. 
By Ernest Vincent Wright. LDluSstrated 
by C. M. Norman. 

The’Star Sapphire. By Mabel Collins. 
pp. 311. 

The World Beautiful, (second series). 
By Lilian Whiting. 

Old Colony Days. By May Alden 
Ward. 

Mother, Baby, and Nursery (a man- 
ual for mothers). By Genevieve Tucker, 
M. D. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORE. 


The American Boy’s Book of Sport. 
By D. C. Beard. Cloth $2.50. 

Hans Brinker. By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Illustrated by Allan B. Doggett. Cloth, 
$2.50. 

Mercy Warren. By Alice Brown. 
Cloth, $1.25. | 
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GREAT 


SPECIAL 


OFFER 


OUT-OF-TOWN READERS. To 

make sure of one of these special 
sets the $1 should accompany your 
application. Remember you have 
one whole week for careful exam- 
ination, with privilege to return if 
not entirely satisfactory, and your 


money refunded, “<<<. 


AT ONCE A DICTIONARY AND AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


In making an inventory at the close of 
our recent Introductory Distribution, 
we find in stock afew sets of The Eney- 
clopedic Dictionary (in cloth, half 


-Four massive volumes. Weight about 40 eee | 
e 


50,000 Encyclopeedic Topics. 250,000 words defined. 
about 5,000 Royal Qu Pages. 


P) Russia, and full sheep only) of which 
a o the bindings are slightly rubbed—not 
” enough to impair their real value, but 
sufficient to prevent their shipment as 
perfect stock at our regular prices of $42 
to $70aset. There being only a limited 
; ——— number of these sets we shall not go to 
y £2 the trouble of rebinding them, but have 
decided to letthem goon easy payments 
of $1 down and $1 per month until paid 
for—a little more than half our ve 
= low at proceed price. BY PROM 
¢ —_- yr > cna —_— v } aed Ne synth : wane ay a oe oe 
tn © a ambitious and deserving readers, who 
= oO o- ae y Sb ae } desire an up-to-date reference library, 
a Yor ss Scan —— e may secure these special sets at about 
oe , yrs cost of making. 
| -_— . oS a 
i | H E — ' Ce 
ICTIONARY IPDiCTionaRY CLOPAD YCLOPADIC They are yours for a lifetime this 
== ms lIONARY lIONARY A easy way: 
= e erage ge ee ml 
¢ Ve © ad con. aa 
cor — SD C= \e | }) 
Sa Visca tee | ownl 
. PO. o> HO - ep - —— ani 
0 -—-—- = ne ee ° 7 4 , 
Lt Hilivo 2 = 
: Lil MIMO. , a Moll 
CRE. £-iNF. on : OL. iV, * 
—— = --- = RHE. RHE — Saar RE 
+ —e_er = = 
a Mee, : ht — WE GUARANTEE 
no. 8 > — "e. ‘ 
; rO,C % o— PS : that-these volumes,except for slight rubs 
—————— Nag ge ea a OG oranensionson the bindings, are precise- 
.@- ; ir --: ' Sa — y the same as those sold at full prices; 
oe ry ee ; ee wa Cee et wecannot offerthem as perfect stock. 
5 . a a ee oe . na our loss shall be your gain. Thisis 
=== il DoS ) Positively the Greatest Bargain ever 
= offered 2 a strictly high-class — 
br JUST AS ard ae cation. It can never be 


duplicated under any circumstances 
THEY LOOK wiahnnouee. For inose persons who 
are trying to “‘get along’ with older 


WHAT THE ENCYCLOP-EDIC DICTIONARY IS. 


on It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many as 
e 


lenges “unabridged’’—giving the history, derivation, apering. 


pronun on,and varied meanings of each legitimate English word. 
now accepted as AN UNQUESTIONED AUTHORITY wherever the English 


mage is spoken. 

tis one of the best of all Encyclopedias, because PRACTI- 
CALLY USEFUL, as well as the latest and most scholarly. 50,000 encyclo- 
peedic subjects; the Britannica has about 27,000. JUST THINK Of IT! The 
whole of human knowledge condensed for your INSTANT USE by 
such world-famous scientists as Huxley, Proctor and a hundred other 
educators of hardly less renown! Itis a TIME SAVER for busy men; a 
COLLEGE EDUCATION for plodding students; a BRAIN DEVELOPER 
for ambitious mechanics; an inexhaustible t ouse of information 
for each member of every family. It easily takes the place of any half- 
—— ome reference books that could be named. Itis truly a F LY 

C +. 

It is an ornament toany library; beautifully printed and sub- 
stantially bound; four t volumes, profusely illustrated. COSTING 
MORE THAN $750,000TO PRODUCE, and never before offered (except 
during our recent introductory sale) for less than $42 to $70 a set. 


ana . and inferior reference works, this is 


a really wonderful opportunity. 
WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY. 


“ Not only are more words defined in this New Dictionary than in any 
other, but its definitions are more exhaustive.”—Ohicago Tribune, 


‘A standard reference book, treating every branch of knowledge and 
research in a masterly manner.’’—Philadelp Press 


“ Without doubt the only Dictionary which gives all the words in the 
English language of to-day.”—Chicago Herald, 


‘Tt forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the mechanic 
ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student or apprentice just 
a beginning.’ —Scientific American, N. Y. 


“At the very head of all contemporary publications of its kind, and 
firmly established as one of the few great reference books of the world.”"— 
Christian Herald, N. Y. 


‘‘The most comprehensive thing of its kind yet accomplished, 
its nearest competitor by 25,000 words.”—The Interior, Chicago. 


How to Secure This Great Bargain 


only $1. In sending your first payment please designat 
how you wish the volumes sent, as the c 
mend the half-Russia binding; it is handsome, durable, and will 


of cach person receivingaset. We have Ty three styles of binding in 
sheep—ahout an equal quantity of eac 


Bring or send $1 to the News- 
paper Syndicate, and entire set 
our superb volumes, bound 
went for elther binding I 
The balance is to be paid at rate of $1 monthly for one year. The first payment for either 
os , : 5 e the style of binding you desire, and indicate 
he purchaser. We recom- 
etime. The er, —- 
4 ursel inst book dealers, etc., we mu ecline 
at our disposal cannot last long. To protect o ves agai — ee Se 
~ a <n _" 
. Order at once, to make sure. © a ute confi- 
nghly a ly valued, and cheerfully paid 
tion price of which is from 


for delivery must be paid b 
a last 
send more than 2 sets to any one party, and in every case we must reas 


full 

dence of the Syndicate that the work will be thoroughly appreciated, high! 
for, is clearly hows by sending such a valuable set of books, the Lanearte 
$42 to $70, on an advance payment of only $1. We refer to any newspaper . 


The Half-Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c, additional per month. 
The Full Sheep Bindiug will be supplied for &0c. additional per month. 


REMEMBER 


These sets are as good for all practical pur- 
poses as those for which we are getting reg- 
ular prices. We tee that the interiors 
are not inj and the bindings of our 
standard grade. The most serious injury 
toany set is no greater than might occur 
in a few days’ usein your own home or 
office. As absolute proof of this statement, 

u may retain the set for careful examina- 

on for one whole week. If not entirely 
satisfactory you may return to the 
Syndicate and money will be promptly and 

eerfully refunded. This is positively 
the chance of a lifetime. 


arded. 


Address WESTERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 277-285 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


& 


J< ox oe ye : ; P ass a fos i, R F 
5 : sf * | - — o 7 1 : ‘ : a ed $23 4 . as a x 2 * oe eter Ne Sal aS 3 pS -- SoS 
» ee - . = 7 nm ' nana aaa A > er ee oo tee ail Oe San * wy Si 2 ve — so. -  s aad « => ng 
Bn fs , : igen, ES oo ee Se es ea eae ores - situa edits eae ~< a ee : q a a ee BEPER - 5 TO re eS ae <tiphilin halides 2 tage ee 
‘ Sag t Bs To - ‘ re One Soe “Sh. henabhcd gt SE ey Saree ew mallets Neopets. elie SP tok Se — = Soe ee. ee a Oe re ae ae AS nae ac Me a os ees oe ! 
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CHARACTER of the 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and its officials is 
Shown in the way it 
goes about preparing 


Broad 
its tourist literature. 
Gauge Kach year it issues a 


new edition of its ‘‘Wonderland’’ book, 
which is rewritten and contains entirely 
fresh and original matter. Mr. Chas. S. 
Fee, the General Passenger agent, be- 
lieves in letting people know what a 
great country they have out there, and 
Mr. Wheeler, who writes these books, 
delights in hunting out new places and 
going through new experiences for the 
public’s benefit, even at the risk of his 
neck. For instance, in 1894 he climbed 
Mt. Rainier, on the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 feet’ high, und 
related the story of the ascent. in 
Sketches of Wonderland, published in 
1895. In 1895 he made a terrific climb 
in the Bitter Root Range in Montana, to 
hunt wild goats so that the sportsmen 
of the land might know where to go for 
such game. That a railroad company 
is ready to bear the heavy expense of 
such trips and a man is willing to make 
them for such purposes, is evidence that 
the books will be read as we well know 
these are. Send six cents in stamps to 
Mr. Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 
Wonderland ’96, and enjoy it as we have. 


The 


999990000 00000000000000000 


Only 1? hours 
t 


Oo 
. H eo 
alifornia 
The California Limited 
via the Santa Fe Route, 


leaves Chicago 6:00 p. m. Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, reaching 
Los Angelesin 72 hours and San 
Diego in 76 hours. Returns [\lon- 
days and Thursdays. Connecting 
train for San Francisco via [oijave. 

Superb vestibuled Pullman pal- 
ace sleepers, buffet smoking car 
and dining car. Most luxurious 
service via any line. 

Daily California Express, carry- 
ing palace and tourist sleepers, 
leaves Chicago 10:25 p. m. 

For descriptive literature, ad- 


dress G. T. NICHOLSON, 
G. P, A., A. T. & Ss. F. R’y, 
Chicago. 
Santa Fe Route. 


000000 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
crettes tn Chicago. 


ALL SouLs CHurRcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hau, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T’. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SocIETy, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


IsAatanh TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CoNGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. 


a 


Buren. 


Oak Park Unity Cuurcnu (Universal- 
ist). R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30'4. mM.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 


- Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- : 


idence, The Colonial, 63825 Oglesby av- 
enue. | 


St. Pauu’s CuturcnH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


Sinal CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH; Stewart avenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcu (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL BooK ROOMS OF THE HEapD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,’ IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 
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Booklets 
For Christmas 


AND ALL THE YEAR. 


— Attractive in form. Popular and inspiring i; 


contents. 


The Quest of the Holy Grail. py, 
Charles F, Bradley. : 


Home to the Ideal. By Frederic A 


Hinckley, 

The House Beautiful. By William c 
Gannett. 

Culture without College. By William 
©. Gannett. 

The Home. By Phoebe M. Butler. 

Beauty of Character. By Paul R. 
Frothingham. 

Serenity. By James H. West. 


Accepting Ourselves. 
Tschudy. 


Any one of these would make a desirable gift. 
As a Holiday reminder the set complete could 
scarcely be excelled. 


Choice edition, printed on heavy paper, silk- 
stitched, white or tinted covers, put up in en- 
titled envelopes, 15 cents each. (Séven to one 
address for $1.00. ) 


By Arthur M. 


*,“For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, - - BOSTON. 


Send your name fora Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELDH’FLOWERS 


Che Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. **°A small bunch of the most fragrant of 
blossoms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene 
Field’s Farm of Love.’? Contains a selection of 
the most beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. 
Handsomely illustrated by 35 of the world’s great- 
est artists as their contribution tothe Monument 
Fund: But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been man- 
ufactured for $7. For sale at book stores or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 


180 Monroe Street, Chicago, fll. 


Climax Dish Washer. 


Welead themall. Seeour 
FREE list of testimonials. Best 
\ 


Machine made. More of 
them being sold. The 
verdict of t ople has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
vr Women. All can be 
convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 


- > .- 
ss =>  « 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, <= OHIO. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 

The firm who is afraid 
, to let you try their in- 
Meee =Cubator before buying 
ae it, has no faith in their 
machine. We will sell 
you ours ON TRIAL. 
‘NOT A CENT until 
| tried, anda child can 

run it with 5 minutes’ attention a day. W° 
won FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR 
and will win you for a steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost you 5 cts. and give you $100 
worth of practical information on poultry 
and incubators and the money there is in 
the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses. 
etc., .25. N.B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and 25 cents 
and we willsend you ‘‘The Bicycle: Its Care 
and Repair,’’ a k of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $5, toany bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 690, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. | 


